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Amid  the  busy  bustle  of  the  workaday  grind, 
there  is  nothing  quite  so  welcome 
as  the  quick  refreshment  and  lift  in  ice-cold  Coca-Cola, 


ROTATION  OF  MERCURY’S  ELLIPSE 


\  Orbit  of  Mercury 
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N  MERCURY^ 


In  3  million  years  Mercury's  ellipse 
will  rotate  around  the  sun 


Work.  The  heart  does  enough  work  in  1  2  hours  to 
lift  a  65-ton  tank  car  one  foot  off  the  ground. 


ONE  TON  OF  IRON  ANDi 
STEEL  MAKES  .  .  . 


32  B.ICYCLES 


New  help  for  teachers  and  students  in  the 

I960  WORLD  BOOK  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


“Meaningful  Arithmetic*’  helps  you 
develop  greater  understanding 

Arithmetic  is  being  increasingly  recognized  as  the 
keystone  of  understanding,  both  in  social  studies  and 
science.  The  insight  that  mathematical  definitions 
can  give  to  other  leaminm  emphasizes  the  need  for 
combining  this  area  of  the  curriculum  with  practi¬ 
cally  every  other  subject.  Recognizing  this  factor. 
World  Book  editors  have  completely  revised  all 
articles  in  the  field  of  mathematics. 

Content  and  organization  of  these  new  articles  are 
designed  especi^y  for  the  needs  of  today’s  schools. 

You’ll  also  find  the  single  alphabetical  arrangement 
of  value;  several  pupils  can  work  from  different  vol¬ 
umes  of  World  B^k  Encyclopedia  at  the  same  time! 


Now  in  20 
Volumes  & 
$2,800,000 
finer 


is  to  your  local  World  Book  Manager: 


Rrptint  of  tho  now 
sorvico  unit  for 
toaclitrs,‘‘Arithm«lic 
Goins  Now  Meaninis 
With  WorM  Book  En- 
cyclopodia." 


1 1  W.  42nd  Strost,  Now  York  36,  Now  York 
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The  Morning  Post 


Board  Disapproves . . . 

The  Chatham  Borough  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  has  expressed  its  official  disap¬ 
proval  of  the  Review’s  recent  article 
on  the  teaching  of  English  usage  (Febru¬ 
ary,  p.  299).  Its  resolution  says; 

‘The  Board  has  noted  an  article  en¬ 
titled  “Correct  and  Incorrect,’  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  February,  1960,  issue  of 
the  New  Jersey  Education  Association 
Review.  This  article  states,  among  other 
things,  that  any  wording  which  is  intelli¬ 
gible  to  another  individual  should  be  con¬ 
sidered,  for  that  reason,  acceptable  usage 
of  English  for  the  speaker’s  social  level. 

“The  Chatham  Borough  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  hereby  resolves  that  it  is  opposed 
to  the  principles  contained  in  the  above- 
mentioned  article,  and  is  concerned  that 
such  views  emanate  from  any  faculty 
member  of  a  teacher  training  institute.” 


being  done  by  newspaper  advisers  and 
the  need  for  monetary  compensation  to 
these  people. 

My  opinion,  shared  by  many,  is  that 
the  advisers  of  newspapers  should  be  rec¬ 
ognized  for  their  invaluable  service,  just 
as  are  advisers  of  athletic,  musical,  and 
other  all-school  organizations.  Someday 
this  may  become  the  opinion  of  adminis¬ 
trators,  educators,  boards  of  education, 
and  the  public  in  general.  I  hope  so. 

Mrs.  Ann  DeVenezia 

School  publications  advisers  concerned 
with  the  extra-pay  problem  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  NJEA  Research  Bulletin  No. 
57-6,  on  “Extra  Pay  for  Extra  Services." 
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For  Help  to  All  Personnel 
Dear  Dr.  Hipp: 

At  its  last  meeting,  the  Paterson  Prin¬ 
cipals  Association  decided,  unanimously, 
to  convey  to  you  and  your  staff  our  ap¬ 
preciation  for  the  assistance  given  us  in 
our  efforts  to  improve  the  salaries  of 
school  personnel  in  Paterson. 

Our  special  thanks  go  to  Mr.  Jack 
Bertolino  for  his  most  recent  efforts  in 
our  behalf. 

We  are  extremely  proud  of  our  state 
association. 

Joseph  W.  Goldberg,  President 
Paterson  Principals  Association 


Dull  TV-less  WoHd... 

Dear  Sir: 

Recently,  my  husband.  Burton,  a  sev¬ 
enth  grade  teacher  at  Cleveland  Jr.  H.  S. 
in  Cranford  asked  his  students  to  write 
an  essay  on  how  they  would  spend  their 
evenings  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as 
television. 

One  young  lady  echoed  the  sentiments 
of  her  classmates  by  completing  her  essay 
with  the  following  poem. 

“If  every  poor  soul  sat  home  at  night 
Without  a  gleaming  T.V.  in  sight. 

The  world  would  be  as  dull  as  an 
old  knife 

And  as  gray  as  an  old  woman’s  life.” 
Not  to  be  outdone,  my  husband  replied 
with  the  following  poem: 

“Don’t  be  so  sure 
You  couldn’t  endure 
An  evening  without  T.V. 

To  people  you’d  talk. 

Or  take  a  long  walk; 

It  isn’t  so  bad,  you  see. 

You’d  read  a  good  book, 

Perhap8>^eam  to  cook. 

Or  ho4[^o  discuss  your  views. 

You’d 'lalm  how  to  live. 

To  receive  and  to  give; 

Try  it!  You’ve  nothing  to  lose.” 

Ruth  Farber 


Here’S  the  best  of  sight-seeing  in 
the  50  United  States,  Canada, 
Mexico,  the  Caribbean  Islands, 
and  Central  America.  In  120  cities 
Gray  Line  Sight-seeingCompanies 
offer  "official”  tours.  You'll  get 
more  out  of  your  trip  when  you 
"Go  Gray  Line.”  Our  expert  guides 
see  to  that.  Gray  Line’s  big-win¬ 
dowed  buses  and  boats  are  de¬ 
signed  foryourcomfortand  pleas¬ 
ure.  Concentrate  on  what  you  see. 
Learn  more.  Bring  more  "home” 
to  your  students.  Tell  us  where 
you’re  going  and  we  will  send 
you  a  free  folder. 

CELCBRA-nNO  50  YEARS  OF  SIGHT-SEEING 


Box  37 

Los  Angeles  51,  California 

I  want  to  visit _ _ 

of  city).  Send  folder  to: 


Good  News  for  Journalists . . . 
Gentlemen: 

As  a  former  high  school  newspaper 
adviser,  I  would  like  to  say  “thank  you” 
for  the  article  in  the  March  issue  (p.  350), 
“Toward  Better  School  Journalism.” 

Maybe,  this  article  will  help  adminis¬ 
trators  to  understand  the  tremendous  job 


.(name 


"No  thanks,  I  read  the  paper¬ 
back.  .  .  ." 
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For  the  next  three  months,  NJEA  will  come  into  New 
Jersey  homes  with  another  television  series  on  what 
our  schools  ore  doing.  For  15  weeks,  NJEA  and 
NEA  films  are  faking  you  to  the  classrooms,  onto  the 
playgrounds,  and  even  into  school  buses  to  show 
what  and  how  our  younger  generation  is  learning. 

Watch  your  TV  screens  for  .  .  . 


“FORESIGHT" 

May  •  —  "Tha  TaUntod,  Ttia  Giftod  And  Ilia  May  29  —  "Right  AngU"  Jun#  26  —  "A  Shoe  Box  hiU  Of  Droami"  ’ 

Ganius" 

Jun#  5  —  "They  Grow  Up  So  Fast"  July  3  —  "Tho  Big  Claisroom" 

Moy  15  —  "Tho  Goldon  Key" 

„  ««  ^  j  ^  .  L  •  .  —  "Roport  On  Tonwrrow"  July  10  —  "TV:  Now  Frontior  In  Looming" 

May  22  —  "How  Good  Aro  Our  Schools?  Dr. 

Conont  Raports"  Juno  19  —  "Flan  For  Loorning"  July  17  —  "Skippy  B  Tho  3  Rs" 

WRCV-TV  •  Channel  3,  Philadelphia  •  Sundays,  9:00  a.m. 

Produced  in  cooperation  with  the  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  and 
the  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  by  the 
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SECURITY  •  STABILITY  •  PEACE  OF  MIND 


Help  protect  your  most  valuable  asset . . . 

YOUR  INCOMEI 

y-  Through  your  association's 
I  ^  WASHINGTON  NATIONAL 

GROUP  INCOME  PROTECTION  PLAN 


.INSURANCE  COMPANY  fecoxrcn 
I  EVANSTON /ILLINOIS  "  I - — ” 


Washingtan  National  Teacher  Groups  are  established  in 
more  than  3,000  school  systems  throughout  the  country  . . . 
officially  endorsed  by  15  state  teacher  organizations  and 
hundreds  of  progressive  local  teacher  organizations. 


LOCAL  OFFICE 


1 7  North  Harrison  Street 
East  Orange,  New  Jersey 


'^SPECIALISTS  IN  TEACHERS  GROUP  INSURANCE’ 
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Administration  & 
Supervision 

Business  Education 
English 

Industrial  Arts 
Mathematics 

Personnel  & 
Guidance 

Science 

Social  Studies 
Speech 


Certification  Courses — Secondary  subject  matter  fields  .  .  .  Special  areas  (Fine  Arts,  Industrial 
Arts,  Reading) 

Professional  Improvement — courses  beyond  M.A.  degree  .  .  .  advanced  certification  .  .  .  Salary 
equivalency  .  .  .  personal  interest. 

Special  Youth  Activities — Reading  Laboratory  .  .  .  Speech  and  Hearing  Center .  .  .  Workshop 
for  Apprentices  in  Dramatic  Production  .  .  .  Day  Camp  for  youngsters  age  6-12  ,  Arts 

and  Crafts  Program  and  Special  Arts  Program  for  High  School  Students. 


ALCOHOL  EDUCATION 
WORKSHOP 

NATIONAL  FOUNDATION 
MATHEMATICS  PROGRAM 

FIELD  STUDIES  TOURS 

DRIVER  EDUCATION 
COURSES 


For  additional  information  and  bulletin,  write  to: 


Director,  Summer  Session 
Montclair  State  College 
Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Please  send  1960  Summer  bulletin  to: 


Pilgrim  6-9500 
Ext.  201 


Address 
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Whaf  Other  States  Are  Doing  .  .  . 

With  state  tax  collactiont  runnin9  far 
lass  than  axpacted,  Alabama's  Governor 
John  Patterson  has  asked  the  state's  teach¬ 
ers  to  take  a  10  percent  salary  cut  to 
make  up  a  $13.5  million  deficit  in  Ala¬ 
bama's  $148  million  education  appropria¬ 
tion.  The  state's  budget  control  law  pro¬ 
hibits  operatin9  in  the  red.  The  Alabama 
Education  Association  has  9ona  on  record 
as  favorin9  a  shutdown  of  state  schools 
rather  than  sea  a  decrease  in  teacher 
ularies.  Many  9roups  are  ur9in9  that  the 
governor  call  a  special  session  of  the 
Ie9islature. 


Workshop  on  Human  Relations 
To  Stress  Education  Profession 
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Following  its  successful  expterience 
with  workshops  in  human  relations, 
Rutgers  University  will  try  a  special 
one  this  summer  devoted  specifically 
to  “Human  Relations  in  Profession^ 
Education.”  Running  for  three  weeks, 
July  6-23,  the  program  will  be  an  in¬ 
tensive  “live-in,  study  and  work  to¬ 
gether”  experience. 

It  is  especially  designed  for  in¬ 
dividuals  whose  professional  duties, 
responsibilities,  and  problems  require 
an  appreciation  and  understanding  of 
human  relationships,  as  well  as  skill 
in  applying  insights  so  derived  to 
actual  problems  in  the  field  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Each  day  will  be  divided  flexibly 
into  periods  for  formal  lectures  and 
discussions,  for  small  group  and  in¬ 
dividual  study  and  work,  and  for 
recreation  and  entertainment. 

The  staff  for  the  workshop  will  in¬ 
clude;  Dr.  James  H.  Tipton,  profes¬ 
sor  of  social  science,  Willimantic 
State  College,  Connecticut;  Mrs. 
Alice  J.  Houston,  assistant  professor 
of  education,  Rutgers  School  of  Ed¬ 
ucation;  and  Dr.  John  H.  Martin, 
superintendent,  Wayne  Twp, 

Those  interested  in  the  program, 
which  earns  three  undergraduate  or 
graduate  credits,  should  write  for 
further  information  to  the  Director 
of  the  Summer  Session,  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Newark  S.C.  To  Have  Majors 
In  H.S.  Science  and  English 
Newark  State  College  will  add  two 
new  secondary  majors  when  it  opens 
its  new  classroom-laboratory  building 
next  fall.  Curriculums  for  preparing 
high  school  English  teachers  and 
high  school  science  teachers  have 
been  authorized.  Freshmen  entering 
in  September  will  be  permitted  to 
begin  either  program  in  addition  to 
those  already  offered  at  the  college. 
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Industrial  Arts  Masters  Degree 
Added  at  Trenton  S.C. 

Trenton  State  College  is  adding  a 
Masters  degree  program  in  industrial 
arts  to  its  graduate  study  offerings. 
The  program  will  be  designed  to  de¬ 
velop  master  teachers  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  field  who  can  handle  re¬ 
search,  provide  leadership,  construct 
courses,  design  instructional  aids, 
and  evaluate  teaching  techniques. 

Industrial  arts  teachers  admitted 
to  the  program  will  take  six  credits 
in  educational  foundations,  20  credits 
of  advanced  industrial  arts  educa¬ 
tion,  and  six  credits  of  electives.  A 
comprehensive  examination  will  be 
required;  a  thesis  project'  will  be 
optional. 


Administrators'  Group  Reports 
Firsthand  On  Soviet  Schools 

Russian  education  is  often  not 
what  it  seems  to  some  critics  of 
American  public  schools  says  the 
NEA’s  “Firsthand  Report  on  Soviet 
Schools.”  The  report  summarizes  the 
findings  of  64  American  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  who  spent  a  month  tour¬ 
ing  the  Soviet  Union  last  October. 

Russian  school  teaching  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  lecture,  assignment, 
recitation  system,  the  report  says. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  individual 
research  on  the  pupils’  part,  of  class¬ 
room  discussions,  or  of  teacher-pupil 
planning.  Qassroom  activities  are 
conducted  in  a  rigid,  authoritarian 
manner  and  discipline  is  firm. 

The  ultimate  responsibility  for  dis¬ 
cipline  rests  with  the  parents,  the 
administrators  found  out.  If  their 
children  misbehave,  they  are  called 
before  a  parents’  committee  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  causes  of  the  misconduct. 

The  63-page  report,  published  by 
the  Division  of  Travel  Service  of 
the  National  Education  Association, 
points  out  that  both  Soviet  teachers 
and  students  are  dedicated  to  educa¬ 
tion  as  a  means  of  achieving  national 
goals.  Financial  awards  and  national 
recognition  to  teachers  give  members 
of  the  education  profession  an  un¬ 
usual  prestige  position  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Single  copies  of  the  report,  at 
$1.00  (discounts  on  quantity  orders) 
are  available  from  NEA,  1201  16th 
St.  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


More  than  one  million  Americans  are  living 
proof.  Remember . . .  your  contributions 
helped  save  many  of  these  lives.  Your 
continuing  contributions  are  needed  to 
help  discover  new  cures  and,  ultimately,  the 
prevention  of  cancer  itself  •  Remember, 
too,  if  you  delay  seeing  your  physician,  you 
drastically  cut  your  chances  of  cure.  An* 
nual  checkups  are  the  best  way  of  detect* 
ing  cancer  in  time  •  Guard  your  familyl 
Fi^t  cancer  with  a  checkup  and  a  check. 

AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY 


TEACHERS! 


EARN  EXTRA  MONEY 
DURING  SUMMER 
VACATION! 

Work  Available  in  200  Cities! 


we  need  typists, 
stenos,  office 
workers.  High  hour 
ly  rates!  You 
pay  no  fees. 


I  coupon  bolow 
wc'll  arrange 
ntorviow. 


State 


Manpower,  Inc.,  820  N.  Plonkinton  Ave. 
Milwaukee,  Wicconsin 
Please  arrange  on  interview  and  tend  me 
free  descriptive  literature. 
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This 

vacatioTi  nMl 
he  d^erent! 


Vacation  time  at  last.  You  thought  it 
would  never  come.  And  now... it’s  al¬ 
most  here.  You  should  be  glad.  Glad 
for  that  delicious  break  in  the  daily 
routine.  Glad  for  the  chance  to  live  a 
little ...  have  a  little  fun...  sleep  a  little 
later.  You  should  be  glad.  It’s  almost 
vacation  time...but  you  wish  it  weren’t! 

Deep,  deep  down,  almost  hidden 
from  your  conscious  thoughts,  there’s 
a  tiny  bit  of  dread.  The  dread  that  your 
precious  vacation  will  slip  away  be¬ 
fore  you  can  plan  it... the  way  you 
really  want  to  plan  it.  Rut  where  will 
you  go?  How  w  ill  you  go?  How  do  you 
plan  for  fun?  Who  will  go  with  you? 

You  think  of  last  year... that  last- 
minute  decision  to  get  away... to  see 
places  you’d  never  seen  before.  To 
meet  people. ..do  things,  just  for  a 
change.  You  think  of  that  long,  lone¬ 
some  drive  in  your  own  car,  alone.  It’s 
no  fun  driving  alone.  But  what  can  you 
do?  Whom  can  you  count  on  to  go 
with  you  on  such  short  notice?  And 
then... where  can  you  go  for  what 
you’ve  got  to  spend? 

You  stop  and  wonder.  Will  this 
vacation  be  the  same . . .  precious  days 
...slipping  away  before  you  can  plan 
them.  Then,  you  remember  it.  Some¬ 
thing  about  a  Greyhound  vacation. 
Was  it  on  television?  In  a  newspaper 
ad?  You  rifiBe  through  the  travel  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper.  And  there  it  is 
...a  Greyhound  vacation  advertise¬ 
ment.  “Stop  at  your  Greyhound  Travel 
Bureau  for  information,”  it  says. ..and 
you  do.  Why  not!  Greyhound  has  been 
in  the  travel  business  a  long,  long  time. 
may,  ItiO 


They  should  have  the  answers ...  and 
they  certainly  do. 

You  discover  that  Greyhound  will 
plan  a  complete  itinerary  for  you... 
plan  it  from  start  to  finish... transpor¬ 
tation,  hotel  reservations,  sightseeing 
...everything.  Schedules  are  so  fre¬ 
quent,  you  can  almost  pick  your  own 
time.  Suddenly... your  vacation  budget 
seems  bigger... more  important. 

There  are  Greyhound  vacations  to 
almost  every  vacation  playground  in 
the  country.  They’re  all  there . . .  short 
tours,  long  tours,  completely  planned 
tours. ..all  for  prices  you  never 
dreamed  could  be  so  low. 

But  the  one  that  catches  your  eye 
is  the  Greyhound  ESCORTED  TOUR. 
On  this  tour  you  ride  your  own 
“private”  bus  from  start  to  hnisb.  You 
start  with... and  stay  with  the  same 
group  of  people ...  really  get  to  know 
them.  You  go  places  together... see 
things  together!  The  professional 
Greyhound  escort  rides  with  you... 
arranges  hotel  reservations,  side  trips, 
handles  your  baggage. ..shows  you  and 
explains  the  points  of  interest  along 
the  way.  There’s  nothing... absolutely 
nothing  for  you  to  do  but  have  fun. 
You  ride  in  an  air-conditioned 
Greyhound  bus... with  fully-equipped 
restroom ...  panoramic  windows.  You 
stay  at  the  best  hotels  along  the  route. 

No  more  driving  yourself...  no  more 
lonesome  roads  for  you.  You’re  on 
vacation... and  you’re  glad! 

What’s  that  you  say?  You  haven’t 
yet  stopped  in  at  your  Greyhound 
Travel  Bureau?  Well,  what  are  you 


waitingfor?  Remember.. .aGreyhound 
vacation  costs  less  than  you  think. 
There’s  no  question  about  it:  This 
vacation  will  be  different. ..wonder¬ 
fully  different,  when  you  go  Greyhound 
. . .  and  leave  the  driving  to  us. 


Choose  your  Greyhound  tour  to 
these  and  many  more  exciting  vaca- 
tionlands: 


•  New  England 

•  New  York  City 

*  California 

•  Washington,  D.  C. 

•  Florida 

•  Smoky  Mountains 

•  Utah  Parks 

•  Pacific  Northwest 

*  Canada 

•  Colorado  Rockies 

•  Yellowstone 

*  Colonial  Virginia 

•  Mexico 

•  New  Orleans 

*  Alaska 

*  Niagara  Falls 

•  Europe 

*  Caribbean 

Sand  for  fra#  foMara  Bivins  com- 
plata  information  on  oxcitins 
Groyhound  toura  from  your  cityl 

Mail  to  Greyhound  HighwayTours,  Dept.  :'26. 
1632  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston,  III. 

Name 

Citu  .‘atate _ 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  a  vacation  to 


I  prefer  (check  one> 

To  go  on  my  own  (Pre-Planned  Tour)  □ 
To  join  a  group  (Escorted  Tour)  □ 


J 
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S-69  Now  before  Governor 


Social  Security  Offset  Bill  Passes  State  Assembly 


For  the  second  time  in  four  years,  apply  to  those  who  have  retired  or 
NJEA  has  been  successful  in  con-  will  retire  before  July  1,  1960. 

vincing  the  State  Legislature  to  pro-  Because  of  this  impending  dead- 

tect  the  retirement  option  of  tho^  line,  NJEA  is  urging  early  considera- 

teachers  who  lost  the  right  to  avoid  tion  by  the  Governor.  It  is  arguing 

social  security  coverage  when  the  fed-  that  the  passage  of  time  has  greatly 
eral  government  changed  its  eligibil-  nullified  many  of  the  reasons  which 
ity  rules  in  1956.  were  at  one  time  the  Chief  Execu- 

S-69,  the  latest  version  of  correc-  tive’s  main  arguments  for  vetoing  a 

tive  legislation,  is  once  again  await-  similar  bill  in  1957. 

ing  Governor  Meyner’s  signature.  Another  NJEA  pension  bill. 

The  bill  was  successfully  piloted  A- 195,  is  also  awaiting  the  Gover- 
ihrough  the  State  Assembly  on  nor’s  decision.  As  approved  by  both 
March  29  by  Assemblyman  Fred-  houses  of  the  Legislature  it  would  al- 
crick  H.  Hauser  (D.,  Hudson),  who  low  teachers  who  were  on  exchange 
is  chairman  of  the  Assembly  Educa-  assignments  prior  to  Jply,  1956  to 
tion  Committee.  Mrs.  Mildred  B.  buy  service  credit  in  the  Teachers 
Hughes  (D.,  Union),  assistant  ma-  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund  for  that 
jority  leader  in  the  Assembly  and  of  time.  Credit  purchase  since 

herself  a  former  school  teacher,  aided  ^^at  date  is  already  permitted. 


RITA  C.  JACOBY,  NEA  State  Director  for 
New  Jersey,  and  Mrs.  May  C.  Smith,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Hilda  Maehling  Fellowship  Fund 
in  this  state,  map  out  plans  for  securing  con¬ 
tributions  from  classroom  teachers.  The  $100,- 
000  fund  is  being  raised  by  the  NEA  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Classroom  Teachers  to  honor  the  re¬ 
tired  NEA  assistant  executive  secretary  in 
charge  of  professional  development  and  wel¬ 
fare.  It  will  be  used  for  giving  annual  sti¬ 
pends  to  classroom  teachers  for  professional 
growth  projects.  Grants  will  be  made  for  pro¬ 
fessional  association  work,  for  development  of 
instructional  materials,  as*well  as  for  academic 
study.  Mrs.  Smith  says  New  Jersey  local  as¬ 
sociations  are  aiming  for  $7,517.65  as  their 
quota-goal  toward  the  establishment  of  the 
fund.  She  has  sent  a  letter  to  all  local  asso¬ 
ciations  suggesting  that  they  make  a  contri¬ 
bution  from  their  regular  budgets,  sell  $1.00 
shcres  of  Fellowship  stock,  plan  benefit 
events,  give  honorariums  in  honor  of  speak¬ 
ers  and  guests,  make  donations  in  honor  of 
retiring  members,  outgoing  officers,  etc.,  or 
give  a  memorial  contribution  for  a  departed 
colleague.  She  asks  that  purchase  of  shares 
of  H.M.F.  stock  be  made  by  check  (payable 
to  the  National  Education  Association)  and 
mailed  to  Mrs.  May  C.  Smith,  State  Chair¬ 
man,  268  Emanuel  St.,  Trenton  10,  N.J. 


WHAT  THEY  ARE  SAYING  .  .  . 

"If  the  security  of  the  United  States 
requires  that  we  get  tough  in  our  dis¬ 
cipline,  let's  begin  with  the  adults.  I'd 
be  willing  to  see  compulsory  homework 
in  the  first  grade  the  day  after  business, 
industry,  and  government  abolish  the  sec¬ 
ond  coffee  break." 

by  William  G.  Carr, 
executive  secretary,  NEA 


What  Other  States  Are  Doing  .  .  . 

The  Southern  section  of  the  California 
Teachers  Association  (with  over  half  the 
State's  CTA  members)  not  only  has  its 
own  $1,841,000  headquarters  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  but  throe  branches.  The  branch  in 
San  Bernardino  was  built  in  1957  for 
$95,000;  another  one  in  San  Diego  cost 
$114,200  last  year;  and  a  new  one  in 
Ventura  is  costing  $116,000  this  year. 
The  Southern  section  receives  $8.00  from 
the  $22.00  annual  dues  paid  by  each  of 
its  CTA  members. 


Policy-making  bodies  of  both  the  New 
Mexico  and  Tennessee  Education  Associa¬ 
tions  have  voted  the  first  steps  in  building 
new  headquarters  buildings.  The  Tennes¬ 
see  E.  A.  building  is  a  pra-Civil  War 
home  dating  from  the  I820's.  The  Associ- 
afion  is  negotiating  for  new  property  in 
Nashville's  Capitol  Hill  radavelopmant 
area. 


MERCER  COUNTY  TEACHERS  hear  Dr,  Frederick  L  Hipp,  NJEA  Executive  Secretary,  report 
the  status  of  Association-backed  bills  at  their  dinner  in  Trenton  on  March  31.  In  addition  to 
honoring  Senator  Ridolfi,  and  Assemblymen  Farrington,  Panaro,  and  Sweeney,  the  Mercer 
County  Education  Association  gave  its  annual  award  for  distinguished  service  to  Dr.  Hipp. 
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Now  before  Governor 


"Offset"  Deadline  Shift  Included  in  Pension  Bi 


A  pension  bill  which  would  reduce 
the  amount  of  the  pension  “offset” 
for  many  teachers  has  passed  both 
houses  of  the  Legislature  and  is  now 
before  the  Governor. 

The  bill — A-454 — would  grant  to 
the  retired  teachers,  rather  than  the 
State,  the  advantage  of  1959  increases 
in  social  security  benefits.  It  could 
mean  an  increase  of  about  $90  a  year 
in  the  retirement  allowances  of  most 
teachers  who  are  now  retiring;  in  the 
future,  it  could  mean  as  much  as 
$228  more  a  year,  depending  on 
average  monthly  earnings  for  social 
security  purposes. 

Assemblyman  Frederick  Hauser 
(D.  Hudson)  sponsored  the  measure. 
Specifically  it  would  change  from 
December  31,  1959,  to  December 


31,  1958,  the  effective  date  for  dis¬ 
regarding  increased  social  security 
benefits  in  determining  offsets. 


Were  fo  be  Absorbed 


Under  the  original  1955  retirement 
law,  any  increases  in  social  security 
contribution  rates  before  1960  were 
to  be  absorbed  by  the  State;  the 
State  did  absorb  such  increases  in 
1958  and  1959.  In  return  the  State 
was  allowed  to  “offset”  any  benefit 
increases  up  to  1960.  Benefits  were 
increased  in  1959;  and,  under  the 
present  law,  the  increased  benefits 
would  be  reflected  in  larger  social 
security  offsets  and  reduced  State 
pension  payments,  with  the  total  re¬ 
tirement  allowance  to  the  individual 
teacher  unchanged.  The  Hauser  bill 


What  Other  States  Are  Doing  .  .  . 

The  Delegate  Assembly  of  the  Arixone 
Education  Association  has  voted  to  in¬ 
crease  membership  dues  to  $20  a  year. 
Present  dues  are  $14. 


The  State  Board  of  Education  in  Ohio 
has  been  taking  a  close  look  at  evening 
extra-curricular  activities  which  taka  place 
during  the  school  week.  Last  month  the 
board  reaffirmed  a  stand  it  took  two  years 
ago  which  urged  that  evening  activities, 
especially  sports,  be  kept  at  minimum 
during  the  week. 


would  give  the  teacher,  rather  than 
the  State,  the  advantage  of  the  in¬ 
creased  benefits,  without  any  change 
in  the  provisions  affecting  contribu¬ 
tion  rates. 

Since  last  January,  all  increases  in 
social  security  contribution  rates  in¬ 
crease  the  individual  teacher’s  con¬ 
tributions;  any  additional  benefits 
made  effective  after  January  1960  | 
will  accrue  to  the  individual  teacher. 
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New  Boost  for  County  Leaders 


First  Leadership  Conference  for  County  Associations^ 
marks  importance  to  NJEA  and  locals  of  county  links. 


The  growing  importance  of  thcl 
county  association  in  the  organizatioifl 
of  the  teaching  profession  was  under-l 
scored  at  Trenton  State  College  onl 
April  9.  Over  100  leaders,  the  officers" 
of  New  Jersey’s  21  county  education 
associations,  came  for  an  all-day  pro¬ 
gram  of  leadership  training  sponsored 
by  NJEA. 

The  title  of  the  conference  was 
“The  County  Education  Association: 
Its  Unique  Role.”  Among  the  many 
ideas  exchanged  it  was  evident  that 
each  of  NJEA’s  county  “affiliates” 
was  already  engaged  in  a  wide  range 
of  activities  appropriate  to  county¬ 
wide  interests. 

Following  greetings  from  Trenton 
S.C.  President  Edwin  L.  Martin,  Dr. 
James  M.  Lynch,  Jr.,  NJEA  Presi¬ 
dent,  described  the  county  association 
as  a  link  from  the  State  Association 
to  individual  members.  He  empha¬ 
sized  the  practical  political  considera¬ 
tions  that  made  county  associations 
important  as  basic  units  in  campaigns 
for  new  legislation. 

NJEA  REVIEW 


NJEA  MATERIALS,  the  printed  aids  to  professional  organization,  were 
avidly  assembled  by  the  April  9th  conference  participants.  Among 
the  items  most  popular  were  State  Aid,  A-9,  and  other  Legislative 
campaign  materials,  plus  NJEA's  "Leading  a  Local  Association." 


JEANNE  VAN  WYK,  principal  of  School  No. 
18  in  Paterson,  spoke  during  the  morning 
general  session  on  "The  County  Association 
as  the  Local  Association  Sees  It."  She  gave 
examples  from  her  experience  in  Passaic  Co. 


PROFESSIONAL  IMPROVEMENT  was  dis¬ 
cussed  in  one  of  five  discussion  groups. 
Among  the  activities  reported  by  different 
counties  were  in-service  courses,  chartered 
flights,  FTA  career  days,  and  institutes. 


Back  in  Senate 


Residency  Bill  Passed  by  Assembly,  Amended 


NJEA-backed  S-53,  the  so-called 
“Newark  Residency  Bill,”  is  again  in 
the  State  Senate.  The  bill,  which 
passed  the  Senate  with  an  amendment 
making  it  cover  only  first-  and  sec¬ 
ond-class  counties,  was  approved  by 
the  Assembly  on  April  11.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Assembly  added  its  own 
amendment  making  it  apply  once 
more  to  all  21  counties. 

On  April  25  the  Senate  acted  on 
the  bill  putting  the  first-  and  second- 
class  county  amendment  back  in.  It 
is  now  scheduled  to  pass  again  in 
this  form. 

If  the  bill  does  not  pass  this  year, 
many  Newark  school  administrators 
and  supervisors  may  be  required  to 
become  Newark  city  residents.  The 
deadline  set  by  the  Newark  Board  of 
Education  is  January  14,  1961. 


NJEA  is  aiding  the  appeal  of  sev¬ 
eral  Newark  administrators,  who 
have  asked  the  Commissioner  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  to  invalidate  the  Newark 
Board’s  resolution.  Should  the  Com¬ 
missioner  act,  however,  he  will  be 
ruling  on  the  interpretation  of  the 
Tenure  Law.  A  favorable  decision 
still  would  not  cover  all  school  per¬ 
sonnel. 

NJEA  is  very  anxious  to  get 
S-53  passed  to  completely  end  the 
threat  of  any  residency  requirements. 
It  is  especially  fearful  that  such  rules, 
even  if  unenforceable  for  tenure 
employees,  could  become  a  part  of 
the  hiring  policy  of  some  boards  and 
be  particularly  limiting  to  new  teach¬ 
ers  seeking  desirable  positions  and 
promotions. 


REVIEW  Article  Leads  Author 
To  Publication  of  Full  Book 

“Snakes  in  the  Classroom,”  an 
article  by  Joseph  F.  Hannan  which 
was  written  for  the  NJEA  Review, 
has  proved  so  popular  that  the  John 
C.  Winston  company  has  asked  Mr. 
Hannan  to  expand  the  material  and 
submit  a  book  along  the  same  lines. 

Mr.  Hannan  has  signed  a  contract 
with  the  Philadelphia  publishers 
which  calls  for  the  publication  of  a 
book  of  humorous  anecdotes  based 
on  his  experiences  as  a  teacher  in 
the  elementary  grades  at  the  Moun¬ 
tainside  School  in  Wayne  Twp.  The 
company  explains  that  so  much  seri¬ 
ous  writing  is  being  done  on  educa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Hannan’s  book  should  offer 
a  “much-needed  refreshing  pause  in 
the  controversy.”  Publication  is 
planned  for  the  spring  of  1961. 


NJEA  PRESIDENT  Jamas  M.  Lynch,  Jr.  opanad 
fka  confaranca  wHh  his  viaws  on  “Tha  County 
Association  as  NJEA  Saas  It."  Ha  outlinad  how 
tha  rola  of  tha  county  in  laqislativa  activities  was 
growing  to  include  other  activities  coordinating 
professional  efforts  for  teachers  in  a  given  araa. 


CLOSING  THE  CONFERENCE.  Ban  Cum¬ 
mings  (standing),  chairman  of  tha  conference 
committee,  was  one  of  five  group  discussion 
loaders  responding  to  the  questions  of  Analyst 
Dr.  Thomas  E.  Robinson  (second  from  right). 
Others  making  reports  included  Andrew  Bacha 
(left)  and  Mary  Froustet  (right). 


Jeanne  Van  Wyk,  also  speaking  at 
the  opening  general  session,  stressed 
the  importance  of  the  county  group 
for  channeling  “grass  roots”  opinion 
up  to  the  state  organization.  She  cited 
the  coordinating  role  that  county  as¬ 
sociations  could  play  in  bringing  local 
units  closer  together. 

Leonora  Feuchter,  NJEA  vice- 
president,  was  chairman  of  the  open¬ 
ing  general  meeting. 

Members  of  the  Leadership  Con¬ 
ference  Committee  were  in  charge  of 
five  simultaneous  discussion  groups 
that  followed.  These  included  “Com¬ 
munications,”  under  Benton  P.  Cum¬ 
mings  of  Newton  H.S.;  “Public  Rela¬ 


tions,”  under  Lawrence  R.  Winchell, 
Jr.,  of  Margate;  “Legislation,”  under 
Andrew  M.  Bacha  of  Passaic;  “Pro¬ 
fessional  Improvement,”  under  Wil¬ 
liam  V.  Dunn  of  Paramus;  and  “Or¬ 
ganization,”  under  Mary  E.  Froustet 
of  Union.  NJEA  staff  members 
served  as  consultants. 

Following  luncheon,  each  of  these 
discussion  chairmen  were  queried  on 
“Where  Do  We  Go  from  Here?”  by 
Dr.  Thomas  E.  Robinson,  president 
of  Glassboro  State  College. 

Other  members  of  the  committee 
planning  the  conference  were:  Elea¬ 
nor  M.  Coe  of  Pennsauken  and  Dr. 
Katherine  Loder  of  Bridgeton. 
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shock  of  radical  changes.  But  it 
must  be  far  easier  for  a  teacher,  a 
college  student,  or  even  a  high  school 
student  to  get  his  bearings,  than  it  is 
for  a  four-  or  five-year-old  starting  in 
school.  These  older,  wiser  ones  are 
changing  from  one  school  to  another; 
the  kindergartner  is  changing  his 
whole  way  of  life. 

For  four  years  the  child  has  been 
the  absolute  center  of  his  own  little 
world.  He  has  had  a  mother  to  take 
care  of  his  every  need.  He  plays 
when  he  pleases,  eats  when  he 
pleases,  and  naps  when  he  pleases. 
Oh,  he  has  been  expected  to  follow 
some  sort  of  schedule,  but  at  four 
years  of  age,  schedules  are  made  to 
be  broken. 

Pace  Radical  Change 

Suddenly,  parents  and  children  are 
confronted  by  the  radical  change 
that  will  take  place  come  September. 
Reactions  are  varied.  Some  children 
hear  a  constant  threat;  “Wait  till  you 
start  school!  Your  teacher  will  fix 
you!”  Others  detect  their  fond  ma¬ 
ma’s  dread  of  separation.  Happily, 
others  are  prepared  for  tiie  change 
because  of  the  attitude  of  wise  and 
cooperating  parents. 

Kindergarten  orientation  is  a  won¬ 
derful  way  to  overcome  the  fears  of 
the  beginning  child.  If  his  first  pic¬ 
ture  of  school  is  one  in  which  other 
children  are  crying,  having  tantrums, 
or  clinging  to  reluctant  and  ashamed 
mothers  (and  you  can  almost  count 
on  having  one  child  with  a  compul¬ 
sion  to  “frow”  up),  his  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  is  sure  to  be  affected  adversely. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  other  chil¬ 
dren  seem  happy  and  eager  to  start 
school  and  his  teacher  is  serene  and 
smiling,  he  feels  that  he  “has  it 
made.” 

Simple  But  Many  Forms 

Simple  yet  effective  forms  of  orien¬ 
tation  are  found  in  handbooks  and 
newsletters  which  are  distributed  to 
parents,  personal  letters  sent  to  the 
pre-kindergartner  during  the  summer 
by  his  teacher-to-be,  teas  served  by 
the  school  to  parents  when  a  briefing 
is  given  or  a  helpful  film  is  shown. 
In  fact,  the  scope  of  kindergarten 
orientation  is  as  large  as  the  teach¬ 
er’s  ingenuity. 

In  many  communities,  however, 
over-crowded  classrooms  do  not  lend 
themselves  effectively  to  visitors, 
transportation  presents  a  problem 


— photo  by  Henry  G.  Bookstaber,  Ridgewood 


They're  Never  Too  Young 

For  ORIENTATION 


H 


IGH  schools  have  been  having  ori¬ 
entation  days  for  many  years  to  help 
teen-agers  when  they  leave  elemen¬ 
tary  school  or  junior  high.  Most 
colleges  designate  a  week  to  orient 
their  freshmen.  Many  new  teachers 


by  Mrs.  Anna  Roos 

Greenfield  School,  Deptford  Twp. 

get  the  advantage  of  a  teacher  ori¬ 
entation  program  formulated  by  a 
thoughtful  board. 

All  these  have  been  planned  to 
help  novices  get  their  bearings.  All 
are  commendable.  All  lessen  the 


"Considering  all  the  time  we  give  to  orienting  teen-agers,  adults 
— yes,  even  ourselves,"  a  kindergarten  teacher  asks,  "why  not 
have  a  little  time  for  a  well-planned  kindergarten  orientation?" 
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(surely  every  child  should  be  entitled 
to  a  “dry  run”  on  the  school  bus 
before  it  becomes  a  part  of  his  daily 
routine),  limited  funds  are  available 
for  handbooks  and  refreshments. 

But  as  a  kindergarten  teacher,  1 
have  seen  the  difference  an  orienta¬ 
tion  day  can  make  in  the  life  of  the 
beginning  school  child.  My  first  day 
of  teaching — without  benefit  of  ori¬ 
entation — was  in  a  quaint  little  coun¬ 
try  school  being  used  as  a  stop-gap 
while  the  fine  new  building  in  town 
was  being  completed.  The  children 
were  brought  by  a  school  bus.  Since 
this  was  a  two-room  building  and 
both  rooms  were  kindergartens,  there 
were  no  older  children  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  routines.  They  had 
struggled  onto  the  bus  driven  by  a 
complete  stranger,  pressed  their  noses 
to  the  windows  and  waved  goodbye 
to  their  misty-eyed  mamas.  They 
were  told  “Stay  in  your  seat  and  don’t 
put  your  hands  out  of  the  windows.” 
They  rode  through  strange  streets, 
even  stranger  country  roads.  They 
crossed  two  main  highways  and  a 
railroad  track.  And  they  finally  ar¬ 
rived  at  school. 

Wonderful  for  Some 

There  is  a  wonderful  quality  about 
five-year-olds;  they  adapt  to  new  en¬ 
vironments  and  experiences.  Most 
of  these  children  were  happy  and 
eager  to  start  this  new  phase  of  life. 
But  how  pathetic  and  touching  were 
the  five  who  were  most  unhappy 
about  it!  One  child  seemed  to  be  in  a 
state  of  shock.  He  was  chalk-white, 
and  beads  of  perspiration  stood  out 
all  over  his  face.  One  little  girl  vom¬ 
ited  five  times  during  her  first  morn¬ 
ing.  Two  others  sat  in  their  chairs  and 
never  moved  while  they  wept  silently 
and  steadily.  Probably  the  saddest 
case  of  all  was  the  boy  who  had  an 
agonizing  fear  of  rain,  and  who  beat 
the  door  with  his  fists  until  they  al¬ 
most  bled  while  he  screamed  con¬ 
stantly  for  his  mother.  What  a  day! 

This  year  was  different.  This  year 
proved  what  can  be  gained  by  a  little 
bit  of  planning,  a  little  bit  of  extra 
time,  and  a  very  little  bit  of  money. 

A  spring  roundup  of  prospective 
kindergartners  was  held  in  April.  The 
children  were  given  a  medical  exam¬ 
ination  by  the  school  physician 
(“Gosh,  Mommy,  no  needles!”)  and 
met  both  the  school  nurse  and  their 
prospective  teacher.  They  were  in¬ 
vited  to  visit  the  kindergarten  room 
(continued  on  page  447) 
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Finding  a  Better 

Teacher  Image 


A  photo  exhibit,  a  civic-leaders-day-in-school,  a  trip  to  Long  Island, 
each  has  helped  Millburn  teachers  brighten  the  public's  viewpoint. 


M 


ILLBURN  teachers  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  brighten  their  image.  “Image,” 
of  course  you  know,  is  Madison 
Avenue  jargon  for  what  goes  through 
the  public’s  mind  when  an  institution 
or  product  is  mentioned. 

Try  Pictures  on  View 
In  their  first  effort,  the  Millburn 
teachers  sponsored  a  photographic 
exhibit  on  the  theme  “Learning.” 
Local  amateurs  were  invited  to  sub¬ 
mit  prints,  and  the  resulting  collec¬ 
tion  drew  the  interest  of  photo-ex¬ 
perts,  who  made  awards  in  the  name 
of  the  Millburn  Teachers  Association. 
The  pictures  were  put  on  view  in  the 
local  library  and  the  local  bank,  and 
the  press  stories  related  the  pictures 
to  the  learning  process. 

Next  we  asked  ourselves,  “What 
groups,  what  key  people  are  we  fail¬ 
ing  to  reach?”  ^me  of  our  most 
potent  civic  leaders  do  not  have  di¬ 
rect  connection  with  our  schools — 
they  have  no  children  in  school;  they 
are  not  in  the  PTA;  they  do  not  as¬ 
pire  to  run  for  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion. 

Brought  to  Schools 
For  such,  an  all-day  tour  of  the 
schools  was  planned.  They  saw  teach¬ 
ers  teaching  and  children  learning  at 
all  grade  levels.  They  ate  in  the 
high  school  cafeteria  as  guests  of  our 
Association.  For  some  it  was  the 
first  time  in  over  20  years  they  had 
set  foot  in  a  classroom.  At  a  subse¬ 
quent  round-table,  one  outspoken 
critic  of  public  education  said,  “More 
than  $500  of  my  tax  money  goes  into 
these  schools  each  year.  It  was  about 
time  I  saw  where  the  money  was  go¬ 


ing.  I  am  satisfied  now  that  it  is 
being  well  spent.” 

During  our  February  vacation  this 
year,  21  members  of  our  Association 
visited  Long  Beach,  N.  Y.  to  ob¬ 
serve  its  dual-progress  plan  of  in¬ 
struction  and  other  educational  inno¬ 
vations.  Our  Association  planned 
and  paid  for  the  trip. 

Long  Beach  offered  a  radical  de¬ 
parture  from  self-contained  class¬ 
rooms;  its  program  of  graded  classes 
in  social  science  and  language  arts, 
and  ability  grouping  on  the  basis  of 
abilities  and  achievements  in  science, 
mathematics,  art  and  music  has  at¬ 
tracted  national  attention.  We  saw 
the  program  in  action  and  had  a 
chance  at  lunch  to  compare  notes 
with  the  Long  Beach  staff. 

The  trip  not  only  broadened  our 
own  horizons,  but  it  prepared  us  to 
discuss  this  type  of  program  with 
lay  leaders  interested  in  this  new  de¬ 
velopment.  A  detailed  report  of  the 
trip  made  the  front  page  of  our 
local  newspaper;  to  some  extent,  our 
community  made  the  trip  to  Long 
Beach  too. 

In  their  own  peculiar  ways,  these 
three  projects  were  well-suit^  to  our 
Millburn  situation.  They  helped  es¬ 
tablish  in  the  public  mind  our  schools 
and  teachers  as  an  educational  insti¬ 
tution.  Teacher  groups  vocal  only 
at  salary  time  cannot  aspire  to  this 
identification  in  the  public  mind.  Ef¬ 
forts  to  become  directly  related  to 
the  public’s  desire  for  better  schools 
means  projects  which  follow  an  edu¬ 
cationally  relevant  design. 

— from  Francis  R.  Drake 

Senior  H.S.,  Millburn 
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Looking  to  the  Past 

A  Decade  of  Great  Change  by  Dr.  Charles  J.  Strahan 


In  this  new  decade  we  can  forecast 
numerous  changes  for  education.  The 
advent  of  the  ’60’s,  however,  reminds 
us  of  another  decade  just  50  years 
ago.  From  1910  to  1920  many  of 
our  basic  school  practices  and  pro¬ 
cedures  were  established.  That  period 
may  well  be  considered  the  reforma¬ 
tion  or  renaissance  of  public  educa¬ 
tion  in  New  Jersey. 

From  early  days,  of  course,  par¬ 
ents  concerned  for  their  children  and 


ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR  .  .  . 
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citizens  who  saw  the  need  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  a  democracy  worked  persis¬ 
tently  for  better  schools.  In  1818  a 
State  School  Fund  was  established, 
and  in  1829  distribution  from  it 
was  made.  In  1846  the  position  of 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools  was 
created;  in  1855  a  State  Normal 
School  was  opened;  in  1867  the 
county  superintendency  was  estab¬ 
lished.  In  1871  public  schools  were 
made  free  and  in  1875  the  Consti¬ 
tution  was  amended  to  say  that  “The 
Legislature  shall  provide  for  the 
maintenance  and  support  of  a  thor¬ 
ough  and  efficient  system  of  free 
public  schools  for  the  instruction  of 
all  the  children  in  the  State  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen  years.” 
In  1875  the  compulsory  attendance 
laws  were  enacted,  requiring  for  8-13 
year  olds  at  least  1 2  weeks  of  school¬ 
ing  each  year,  of  which  six  weeks  had 
to  be  consecutive. 

Beginning  about  1900,  there  were 
strong  agitations  over  public  educa¬ 
tion — the  kind  of  ferment  that  pre¬ 
cedes  a  renaissance.  In  1903  the 
school  laws  received  their  first  com¬ 
plete  revision;  in  1909  the  railroad 
tax  was  set  aside  for  public  schools 


and  the  first  teacher  tenure  law  en¬ 
acted.  In  1909  also,  the  Senate’s 
Frelinghuysen  Commission  started  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  schools. 
One  result  was  a  new  administrative 
set-up  including  a  new  State  Board 
of  Education,  a  State  commissioner, 
four  assistant  commissioners,  and 
other  executives. 

With  his  new  State  Board  of  prom¬ 
inent  citizens.  Governor  Woodrow 
Wilson  surveyed  the  entire  country 
for  an  educational  leader  as  com¬ 
missioner.  Dr,  Calvin  N.  Kendall, 
as  superintendent  of  schools  in  In¬ 
dianapolis,  was  developing  an  excep¬ 
tional  educational  program  there.  He 
came  to  New  Jersey  at  a  salary  of 
$10,000,  which  at  that  time  was  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  few  educational  salaries. 
He  served  two  five-year  terms 
through  the  decade.  His  appointment, 
July  14,  1911,  is  a  good  starting 
date  for  the  renaissance,  to  which 
his  leadership  probably  contributed 
most.  Dr.  Kendall  was  a  great  or¬ 
ganizer,  and  he  secured  the  whole¬ 
hearted  assistance  of  the  State  Board, 
his  own  department,  county  and  dis¬ 
trict  superintendents,  and  nearly  ev¬ 
eryone  interested  in  education. 


Looking  to  the  Future 


A  Preview  of  Salary  Guides 


S  ALARY  negotiations  have  been 
going  on  in  most  school  districts  ever 
since  schools  opened  in  September. 
Some  school  systems  still  are  work¬ 
ing  out  the  details  of  new  salary  pro¬ 
grams.  With  the  cooperation  of  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  teacher  associations, 
however,  NJEA  has  been  able  to 
keep  close  to  these  salary  activities. 

What  has  been  happening  to 
teacher  salaries  and  salary  guides? 
The  figures  may  be  estimates  but  the 
trends  are  evident.  Here  is  a  pre¬ 
view  of  what  can  be  expected  in 
1960-61: 

•  There  will  be  more  local  guides 
next  year.  Only  one  school  district 


in  five  will  use  the  current  State 
Minimum  Salary  Schedule  for  paying 
teachers. 

•  There  appears  to  be  less  ac¬ 
tivity  by  school  boards  in  revising 
teacher  salary  guides.  About  three 
school  districts  in  five  will  have  new 
salary  guides  for  1960-61  as  com¬ 
pared  with  higher  proportions  in 
previous  years. 

•  Next  year,  less  than  5  percent  of 
our  teachers  will  be  employed  in 
districts  still  using  the  State  Schedule. 

•  Local  guide  minimums  for  next 
year  will  not  increase  as  much  as 
maximums.  Estimated  median  min¬ 
imums  in  local  guides  will  be  about 
$100  higher;  estimated  median  max- 


by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Haven 

NJEA  associate  director  of  research 

imums  $200  to  $300  higher,  de¬ 
pending  on  training  level. 

•  Specifically,  preliminary  esti¬ 
mates  for  next  year’s  local  guides  as 
compared  with  those  effective  this 
year  will  be  as  follows: 


Actual  local  guide 

THIS  YEAR  . 

. . .  medians  in 

1950-60  ■ 

Minimum  Maximum 

4-years 

training  . . . 

_  $4,200 

$6,700 

5-years 

training  . .  , 

_  4,400 

7,000 

6-yeart 

training* 

.  4,700 

7,650 

Estimated  local  guide 

NEXT  YEAR  . 

. . .  medians  in 

1960-61 

Minimum  Maximum 

4-years 

training  . . . 

.  $4,300 

$6,900 

5-years 

training  . . . 

.  4,500 

7,300 

6-yaars 

training* 

.  4,800 

7,900 

'Excludes  all  levels  requiring  doctor's  degree. 
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Here  are  some  of  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  that  “great  decade.” 

Teacher  Certification 

At  its  beginning  no  formal  edu¬ 
cation  was  required  of  teachers;  any 
person  over  16  who  could  pass  exam¬ 
inations  in  the  elementary  subjects 
was  eligible  to  teach  in  grades  1-8. 
Many  with  only  eighth  grade  educa¬ 
tion  became  teachers.  In  1912  one 
year  of  high  school  education  was 
required  to  enter  the  examinations; 
in  1913,  two  years,  in  1914,  three; 
and  in  1915  a  high  school  diploma 
or  its  equivalent.  In  1916  the  re¬ 
quirements  included  one  pre-service 
session  of  summer  school  and  in 
1917  a  second.  No  county  certifi¬ 
cates  were  issued  after  1915.  New 
life  was  put  into  the  six-week  sum¬ 
mer  school  session  at  Ocean  City 
(formerly  at  Cape  May),  and  other 
summer  schools  were  established. 

Helping  Teachers 

In  1916  the  Legislature  authorized 
“helping  teachers”  to  improve  in¬ 
struction  in  the  rural  schools.  These 
teachers  were  carefully  selected,  and 
greatly  advanced  rural  education.  Its 
helping  teacher  system  was  one  of 
New  Jersey’s  real  contributions  to 
educational  improvement  in  the  first 
quarter-century. 

Monographs 

A  separate  bulletin  was  prepared 
for  each  of  the  elementary  subjects. 


recommending  subject  matter  for 
each  year  and  methods  of  teaching. 
These  monographs  were  placed  in 
every  rural  and  semi-rural  classroom 
and  were  available  to  city  schools. 
Similar  monographs  were  prepared 
on  high  school  organization  and  sub¬ 
ject  matter. 

Conferences  and  Institutes 

Dr.  Kendall  initiated  week-long 
conferences  for  all  superintendents 
at  Ocean  City,  urging  boards  to  send 
their  superintendents,  and  importing 
outstanding  educators  from  all  over 
the  nation  to  lead  discussions. 
County  conferences,  largely  on  su- 
p>ervision  of  classroom  instruction, 
were  held  once  or  twice  each  year 
by  the  assistant  commissioners  and 
county  superintendents.  These  re¬ 
sulted  in  better  school  programs  and 
in  greatly  improved  teaching.  The 
two-  and  three-day  institutes  for 
teachers  in  each  county  were  contin¬ 
ued,  with  better  organization  and 
more  specific  objectives. 

Buildings,  Consolidation,  and  Trans¬ 
portation 

Dr.  Kendall  sought  and  won  au¬ 
thority  to  have  classrooms  properly 
lighted,  and  to  have  dilapidated 
schools  condemned.  The  closing  of 
poor  rural  schools  became  a  part  of 
the  consolidation  movement,  which 
naturally  involved  transportation. 
The  Commissioner  brought  in  edu¬ 


cators  from  other  states  who  showed, 
in  lecture  and  with  stereopticon 
views,  what  was  being  accomplished. 

Minimum  Salaries,  Pensions 

Many  teachers  in  the  rural  and 
small  town  schools  were  paid  less 
than  $50  a  monthv  In  1919  the 
Legislature  passed  New  Jersey’s  first 
minimum  salary  bill,  requiring  $70 
a  month.  After  lengthy  controversy, 
the  Legislature  also  enacted  in  1919 
the  Teachers  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund  act,  the  basis  of  our  present 
teacher  retirement  system.  NJEA 
was  active  in  securing  these  two 
pieces  of  legislation. 

Public  Relations 

To  secure  more  public  interest  in 
the  schools,  county  and  city  pro¬ 
grams  such  as  May  Day  fetes,  field 
day  athletics,  music  festivals,  art  ex¬ 
hibits,  spelling  contests,  etc.  were  en¬ 
couraged. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
achievements  and  developments  of 
the  great  1910-1920  decade.  After  it 
was  over,  educational  progress  be¬ 
came  a  steady,  but  less  radical,  for¬ 
ward  movement  which  has  continued 
up  to  the  present  time.  Achieve¬ 
ments  since  then  have  been  notewor¬ 
thy;  never,  however,  has  New  Jersey 
seen  so  much  condensed  into  so  brief 
a  period  as  that  10  years  half  a 
century  ago. 


•  Next  year,  the  median  school 
system  will  raise  teachers’  salaries, 
on  the  average,  about  $350. 

How  do  these  predictions  tie  in 
with  what  has  actually  been  happen¬ 
ing  to  teachers’  salaries  over  the  past 
few  years?  Let’s  examine  some  of 
the  facts. 

Fact  No.  1 — The  median  school 
district  in  New  Jersey  has  been  grant¬ 
ing  smaller  and  smaller  average  in¬ 
creases  since  the  1957-58  school 
year.  In  1957-58,  the  average  teacher 
raise  was  $456;  in  1958-59,  it  was 
$448;  in  1959-60,  it  was  $383;  for 
1960-61,  it  is  estimated  at  $350. 

Fact  No.  2 — Increases  in  median 
local  guide  minimums  have  not  been 
as  much  since  1957-58.  A  look  at 
the  facts  below  show  that  where 
median  minimums  rose  $300  to  $400 


in  1957-58,  depending  on  the  train¬ 
ing  level,  next  year  they  are  esti¬ 
mated  to  !>•  up  only  $100. 

Gains  in  local  guida 


Training 

median 

minimums 

lavalt 

S7-58 

58-59 

59-60 

60-61 

4  years  . . . 

....$350 

$200 

$200 

$100 

5  years  . . . 

....  400 

200 

200 

100 

6  years  . . . 

. ...  300 

300 

200 

100 

Fact  No.  3 — Gains  in  average 
teacher  salary  for  New  Jersey  are 
getting  smaller.  The  gains  each  year 
since  1957-58  have  been  $330,  $320, 
and  $210,  respectively. 

These  facts  show  a  gradual  slow- 
ing-up  in  salary  gains  over  the  past 
three  years.  How  do  they  compare 
with  the  salary  story  for  other  be¬ 
ginning  college  graduates  with  the 
same  amount  of  training  as  our 
teacher  candidates?  While  the  typi¬ 


cal  school  district  which  has  its  own 
locally-adopted  salary  guide  will 
offer  a  beginning  teacher  with  a 
bachelor’s  degree  $4,300,  business  or 
industry  will  offer  beginning  engi¬ 
neers  $6,180,  beginning  accountants 
$5,400,  beginning  salesmen  $5,208, 
and  beginning  general  business  grad¬ 
uates  $5,088.  Thus,  new  teacher 
graduates  coming  to  teach  in  New 
Jersey  schools  will  be  offered  begin¬ 
ning  salaries  two  percent  higher  than 
they  were  last  September.  Business 
and  industry  will  be  offering  begin¬ 
ning  salaries  averaging  four  percent 
above  those  of  last  September.t 

tEndicott,  Frank  A.  “Trends  in  the  Em¬ 
ployment  of  College  and  University 
Graduates  in  Business  and  Industry, 
1960.”  Fourteenth  Annual  Report.  Evans¬ 
ton,  III.:  the  author  (Director  of  Place¬ 
ment,  Northwestern  University),  Decem¬ 
ber,  1959. 
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When  teachers  in  Hackensack 
wanted  to  do  something 
for  their  better  students, 
they  ran  into  the  problem 
of  how  best  to  find  them. 


Identifying 
the 
More 


Every  attempt  to  provide  bet¬ 
ter  education  for  students  of  excep¬ 
tional  ability  runs  smack  into  the 
problem  of  finding  such  students, 
identifying  them,  separating  them  out 
from  those  of  merely  average  ability. 
The  teachers  at  Broadway  School  in 
Hackensack  faced  this  challenge. 
Here  is  what  they  did,  some  of  the 
problems  they  encountered,  and  some 
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of  the  conclusions  they  reached. 

We  were  seeking  our  “more-able” 
pupils — NOT  the  gifted  alone.  The 
gifted  are  among  the  more-able,  but 
they  are  not  all  of  them.  At  Broad¬ 
way  we  agreed  a  more-able  pupil 
would  have  to  meet  at  least  one  of 
the  following: 

1.  An  I.Q.  of  111  or  higher  on  a 
group  or  individual  intelligence 
test  given  in  grades  3  and  5. 

2.  One  year  or  more  above  grade 
on  a  reading  achievement  test. 

3.  One  year  or  more  above  grade 
in  solving  arithmetic  problems  on 
a  standardized  achievement  test. 

4.  Reading-readiness  and  arithmetic 
scores  of  superior  or  high  normal 
on  a  standardized  test  given  in 
kindergarten. 

5.  Possessing  outstanding  ability  in 
an  area  considered  non-aca¬ 
demic,  but  necessary  ta  the  gen¬ 
eral  betterment  of  culture. 

To  secure  our  information,  we  de¬ 
signed  three  forms.  The  first  is  called 


the  “Teacher’s  Observation  Report.” 
On  it  each  teacher  K-6  was  asked  to 
indicate  for  each  child  the  particular 
ability  or  talent  which  he  felt  that 
child  possessed  to  a  marked  degree 
in  the  following  areas:  music,  (xietry, 
arts  and  crafts,  creative  writing, 
physical  education,  dancing,  social 
leadership,  reading,  science,  social 
studies,  mechanical,  and  general  cre¬ 
ative. 

Our  second  form  is  called  the 
“Test  Result  Data  Report.”  It  shows 
name  and  age  of  student,  I.Q.,  read¬ 
ing  and  arithmetic  test  findings.  A 
third  form  tabulates  and  consolidates 
the  data  from  the  other  two;  with 
this  it  is  possible  to  chart  quickly 
the  abilities  and  talents  of  any  child, 
academic  and  non-academic.  With 
these  we  have  completed  a  study  of 
all  the  pupils  in  the  school,  and  feel 
we  have  identified  those  with  out¬ 
standing  abilities  in  the  areas  we 
considered. 

Conclusions  Drawn 

From  our  experience  thus  far,  the 
committee  has  drawn  certain  con¬ 
clusions: 

1.  Teacher  observation  sometimes 
conflicts  with  test  results.  Some  chil¬ 
dren  shown  by  tests  to  be  one  to 
two  years  advanced  in  reading 
were  not  reported  as  outstanding 
in  reading  by  their  teachers.  This 
could  mean  poor  motivation  or 
lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
child,  invalid  tests,  or  faulty  obser¬ 
vation  by  the  teacher.  Further 
study  in  this  area  is  required. 

2.  Some  areas  need  trained  person¬ 
nel  for  noting  outstanding  talents. 
In  areas  such  as  music,  drama,  and 
art,  an  expert  or  specialist  can 
detect  outstanding  ability  almost 
by  intuition,  while  the  classroom 
teacher  must  rely  on  a  check-list. 

3.  More  parent  and  pupil  counselling 
is  needed.  It  will  help  identify  the 
more-able,  and  will  orient  parents 
and  pupils  on  the  importance  of 
developing  special  talents. 

4.  Group  and  individual  I.Q.  tests 
do  not  always  agree.  Comparisons 
showed  great  discrepancies  —  not 
to  mention  the  discrepancies  be¬ 
tween  the  results  of  different  group 
tests.  More  individual  I.Q.  testing 
is  needed,  and  needed  for  the 
more-able,  as  well  as  for  the  slow 
learner  and  retarded  pupil. 
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...  A  Middle  Ground  in  Grouping 

In  its  junior  high  school  science  classes,  Metuchen  finds  that 
both  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  groupings  have  value. 


5.  Teachers  tend  to  judge  pupils  by 
performance.  We  need  to  probe 
constantly  for  special  talents, 
wherever  they  are  or  however  hard 
to  hnd.  There  are  many  more-able 
children  among  the  low-perform¬ 
ers. 

6.  Special  aptitude  tests,  interest  in¬ 
ventories,  and  personality  inventories 
would  help.  Our  school  has  not 
made  use  of  these.  Schools  should 
make  a  thorough  study  of  the  var¬ 
ious  psychological  tests  and  other 
measuring  devices  for  identifying 
children’s  abilities,  interests,  and 
needs.  The  Broadway  School 
Guidance  Council  has  begun  an 
evaluation  of  such  tests,  and  are 
now  administering  some  that 
seemed  to  fit  our  needs. 

7.  Only  a  few  teachers  use  socio¬ 
metric  devices.  Here  is  still  another 
tool  for  studying  the  individual 
child  and  his  social  standing  in 
the  group.  This  affects  his  be¬ 
havior,  and  sociometric  techniques 
can  help  in  teacher  understanding. 

8.  Outside  agencies  and  community 
organizations  can  help.  Contacts 
with  these  are  most  often  made 
now  when  a  child  is  in  trouble. 
Groups  like  Scouts,  churches,  clubs 
can  tell  us  of  some  special  abil¬ 
ities  and  talents.  They  can  help 
nurture  special  talents. 

9.  Identifying  the  more-able  among 
the  foreign-born  needs  better  meth¬ 
ods.  The  foreign-bom  make  up 
10  percent  of  the  Broadway 
school  enrollment.  Language  bar¬ 
riers  sometimes  prevent  the  detec¬ 
tion  of  real  abilities.  Talents  are 
discovered  too  late  to  be  fostered. 
Many  drop  out  before  their  gifts 
are  uncovered. 

10.  Anecdotal  records  need  clarifi¬ 
cation.  While  they  are  used  as  part 
of  the  cumulative  records,  some 
terms  found  in  them  need  stand¬ 
ardization  and  better  definition. 

11.  We  should  use  our  psychologist 
in  identifying  our  more-able.  We 
have  psychological  service,  but 
time  is  lacking  for  work  with  these 
children.  Our  ptsychologist  could 
be  especially  helpful  with  the 
under-achievers. 

12.  We  need  more  systematic  meth¬ 
ods  of  gathering  information  on 
special  abilities.  We  have  supplied 
each  teacher  with  “The  Roster 

(continued  on  page  457) 


In  its  science  classes  our  junior  high 
school  has  taken  a  middle  road 
between  homogeneous  and  hetero¬ 
geneous  groups,  with  some  interesting 
results.  We  set  up  one  class  of  34 
pupils  with  the  highest  average  in 
marks,  I.Q.,  and  Iowa  test  scores. 
Another  is  made  up  of  28  slow  learn¬ 
ers.  The  remaining  five  classes,  av¬ 
eraging  34  pupils  each,  are  unselec¬ 
ted. 

The  results  are  evident  in  a  recent 
astronomy  unit.  Since  everyone  had 
studied  some  astronomy  in  the  lower 
grades,  we  decided  to  divide  the  sub¬ 
ject  into  12  topics  for  student  pre¬ 
sentation.  The  differences  in  classes 
appeared  quickly.  The  leading  class 
elected  to  divide  itself  into  commit¬ 
tees,  each  responsible  for  a  whole 
class  period  on  one  topic.  The  un¬ 
selected  classes  vetoed  committees, 
but  some  students  volunteered  to  de¬ 
velop  topics  for  extra  credit.  The 
slow  group  was  uninterested  in  out¬ 
side  work,  preferring  to  take  what 
they  could  get  of  each  topic  in  a 
sin^e  period. 

Differences  Grow 

As  the  unit  developed,  the  differ¬ 
ences  were  accentuated.  On  the  topic 
of  “astronomers,”  for  example,  the 
committee  in  the  selected  class  com¬ 
piled  a  list  of  SI  astronomers,  their 
special  fields,  and  contributions;  they 
selected  10  of  the'se  for  the  class  to 
remember  as  a  basis  for  a  future  test 
question.  In  the  five  unselected 
classes,  students  listed  35  astrono¬ 
mers,  concentrating  on  their  dates, 
nationalities  and  education,  but  omit¬ 
ting  their  scientific  contributions. 


They  did  not  anticipate  a  test  ques¬ 
tion.  The  slow  group  was  content 
with  a  simple  “Who’s  Who”  in  as¬ 
tronomy. 

Under  “observatories,”  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  selected  group  listed  2S, 
with  their  special  interests  and  equip¬ 
ment,  illustrating  its  talk  with  a  cross- 
section  drawing  of  instruments  and  a 
large  drawing  of  the  inside  of  Palo- 
mar  Observatory.  In  the  unselected 
groups,  a  typical  student  had  18  ob¬ 
servatories,  listing  location,  date  built, 
cost  and  personnel,  but  missing  the 
science  connection.  The  slow  group 
drew  pictures  of  the  different  tele¬ 
scopes  in  observatories.  In  “constel¬ 
lations”  the  selected  students  grouped 
the  constellations  (circumpolar,  zt^i- 
acal,  southern)  and  named  the  navi¬ 
gation  stars;  they  illustrated  their 
work  with  three  hand-drawn  charts. 

Own  Drive  To  Complete 

We  find  that  the  outstanding  stu¬ 
dent  is  driven  by  an  inborn  desire  to 
do  a  complete  job  of  anything  he 
attempts.  He  discriminates  as  he 
selects  material  pertinent  to  what  he 
is  studying.  By  his  own  efforts  he 
learns  more  from  any  given  learning 
situation.  The  student  of  lesser  abil¬ 
ity  lacks  one  or  another  of  these 
characteristics;  the  students  of  least 
ability  are  deficient  in  ail  three. 

We  feel  that  the  best  students, 
placed  in  the  best  learning  situation, 
will  gain  greatly.  Where  100%  ho¬ 
mogeneous  grouping  is  not  feasible, 
it  helps  if  at  least  these  better  students 
can  \x  placed  in  classes  with  the  other 
able  students  in  each  subject  area. 

— from  F.  Trxunan  Buckelew, 

Franklin  School,  Metuchen 
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ONE  STUDENT  constructed  a  platform  on 
which  to  mount  our  home-made  hygrometer. 
It  was  extended  out  the  window  to  nullify 
any  variations  in  temperature  readings  due  to 
heat  radiating  from  the  building. 


Here  is  a  step-by-step  report 
on  a  weather  project 


where  instruments  measured 


interest  and  good  learning. 


The  Weather  -  Day  by  Day 


You  do  not  have  to  be  a  weather 
expert  to  teach  it  in  a  meaningful 
manner.  With  us,  rather,  it  was  al¬ 
most  cooperative  learning. 

Of  course  some  background  is 
necessary,  as  well  as  a  book  on  the 
subject.  We  used  the  35-page 
pamphlet.  “Realm  of  Flight”  from 
the  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office. 
Also  a  daily  newspaper  (e.g.  the  New 
York  Times)  which  prints  a  good 
weather  map  is  an  invaluable  aid. 

Here  is  a  step-by-step  account  of 
our  weather  project  in  chronological 
order,  as  it  developed  in  depart¬ 
mentalized  seventh  grades.  This,  of 
course,  is  not  a  whole  unit;  in  addi¬ 
tion,  various  experiments  and  discus¬ 
sions  concerning  air,  the  atmosphere, 
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air  mass  origin,  etc.  constituted  the 
greater  part  of  the  orthodox  unit. 

October  15 

Brought  to  class  four  charts  I  had 
made  up  at  home  and  labeled  Tem¬ 
perature;  Barometric  Pressure;  Wind 
Direction;  Relative  Humidity.  Stu¬ 
dents  helped  cover  these  with  cello¬ 
phane — celluloid  too  expensive.  Can 
now  write  on  them  with  grease  pen¬ 
cils — and  erase  easily. 

Throughout  day  managed  to  take 
readings  from  barometer,  hygrometer, 
etc.  obtained  from  science  depart¬ 
ment.  Class  interest  high,  but  I  de¬ 
clined  to  answer  questions. 

October  18 

Interest  still  high  as  I  continue 
readings.  Either  had  to  let  pupils  in 
on  secret  or  forget  about  teaching. 
Explained  I  was  keeping  records,  and 
if  they  liked,  they  might  help  me. 
In  each  class,  throughout  day,  ap- 
{X)inted  four  students  to  take  the 
various  readings  qnd  plot  them  on 
graphs. 

(I  found  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
almost  none  of  the  students  were 
familiar  with  reading  graphs.  By  end 
of  week  pupils  were  accustomed  to 
the  line  graph.  Barometer  reading 
also  a  good  background  for  study  of 


decimals.  To  get  wind  direction  we 
observe  school  flag.) 

(Major  problem  has  been  choos¬ 
ing  students  for  the  various  jobs 
when  I  change  assignments  each 
Friday;  this  arouses  students  with 
absolutely  no  concern  about  grades 
or  classroom  work.) 

October  21 

Today  ran  into  our  first  difficul¬ 
ties.  To  check  our  readings  sent  a 
student  to  weather  bureau  for  its 
hourly  readings.  Bureau  extremely 
cooperative,  and  sent  word  we  are 
welcome  to  visit.  However,  found 
our  readings  were  as  much  as  IS  de¬ 
grees  off  in  temperature,  and  conse¬ 
quently  just  as  far  wrong  on  the  hu¬ 
midity.  We  decided  it  was  probably 
due  to  the  fact  the  hygrometer  hung 
from  window  sill  and  picked  up  heat 
radiating  from  building.  Difficulty 
created  a  real  learning  situation. 
October  22 

Student  brought  in  shade  he  had 
made  to  fit  over  the  hygrometer;  not 
satisfactory. 

October  26 

Another  student  brought  in  a  plat¬ 
form  of  wood  he  had  made;  this 
could  be  mounted  on  a  board  and 
extended  out  of  the  window. 

October  27 

Checked  with  weather  bureau 
again,  and  found  our  readings  reason¬ 
ably  accurate;  pointed  out  that  ac¬ 
tual  temperature  and  pressure  were 
not  as  important  as  trends  and  rela¬ 
tive  differences. 

October  29 

A  warm  front  coming  through; 
change  in  temperature  easily  noticed. 
We  took  readings  on  the  chart,  and 
(continued  on  page  455) 


CHARTS,  eovarad  wifti  cellopkan*,  war*  mad# 
so  that  hourly  racords  of  tha  changat  in 
atmospharic  conditions  could  bo  rocordod. 
Writing  was  dona  with  graaso  pancils  so  that 
tha  marks  could  ba  aasily  arasad  with  a  claan 
cloth. 
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Numerous  protests  greeted  Professor  Robert  A.  Peters  when  he 
described  the  "usage"  approach  to  English  teaching  in  the  Peb~ 
ruary  REVIEW.  Among  them  was  this  description  of  the  position 
of  the  "rule-grammar"  supporters. 


‘'Syntax  Is  Syntax" 


Some  years  ago  Professor  Robert 
C.  Pooley  of  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  set  out  to  determine  what 
approach  American  teachers  of  Eng¬ 
lish  employed  in  teaching  grammar. 
Pooley’s  results  showed  the  widest 
possible  variations;  they  ultimately 
suggested  that  grammar  teaching  fell 
into  one  of  three  distinct  groups.  The 
first  of  these  was  traditional  gram¬ 
mar;  the  second,  traditional-func¬ 
tional  grammar;  and  the  third,  func¬ 
tion-structural  grammar.  Lines  were 
not  clearly  drawn,  and  the  first  cau¬ 
tion  to  be  exercised  by  the  ubiquitous 
critic  of  the  English  teacher  is  the 
identification  of  his  victim. 

Grammar  can  mean  only  one 
thing — the  structure  of  English,  e.g. 
the  parts  of  speech,  the  verb,  the 
subject,  object,  case,  gender,  mood, 
etc.  The  traditionalist  is  for  the  most 
part  concerned  with  the  teaching  of 
the  grammatical  elements  of  English 
and  the  analysis  of  sentence  struc- 
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ture;  he  would  have  the  student  mas¬ 
ter  a  rule-grammar  early  (grades  6, 
7,  and  8,  especially)  in  the  belief 
that  this  mastery  forms  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  all  future  work  in  English, 
and  in  the  further  belief  that  usage, 
if  not  vitally  important,  is  something 
that  can  be  understood  only  if  it  is 
related  to  a  firm  grammatical  foun¬ 
dation. 

Grammar  To  Support  Usage 

Essentially,  the  traditional-func¬ 
tional  approach  remains  the  same 
and  differs  only  in  its  further  empha¬ 
sis  on  usage — not  that  usage  dic¬ 
tates  grammatical  rule,  but  rather 
that  grammar  must  be  learned  to 
support  usage  instruction. 

The  functional-structural  approach 
is  in  marked  disagreement.  It  main¬ 
tains  that  grammar  is  of  negligible 
value,  and  that  the  student  learns 
grammar  not  from  rules,  drills  or 
exercises,  but  from  concepts  which 
slowly  develop  and  are  inter-related 
to  writing. 

It  is  this  last  approach  (functional- 
structural)  which  has  been  the  um¬ 
brella  under  which  the  reform-gram¬ 
marian  has  taken  cover  and  it  is 
this  last  approach  which  has  steadily 
been  making  progress  in  our  schools. 
When  educators  decry  falling  stand¬ 
ards  in  English  and  lament  the  gen¬ 
eral  grammatical  ignorance  that  is 
prevalent,  they  are  directing  their 
criticism  (if  unknowingly)  against  the 
structural  locusts  who  have  decimated 
traditional  grammar. 

Any  teacher  who  has  taught  Eng- 
list  for  25  years  or  more  has  wit- 


by  Dr.  Francesco  Cordasco 

English  teacher.  Memorial  H.S. 

West  New  York 

nessed  the  relaxation  of  standards. 
The  teaching  of  English  (like  the 
teaching  of  any  subject)  can  be  sim¬ 
plified  only  to  a  certain  degree  be¬ 
yond  which  there  can  be  no  true 
profit.  It  is  almost  axiomatic  that 
without  a  proper  foundation  in 
rule-grammar  there  can  be  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  usage  and  no  truly  basic 
appreciation  of  language  as  a  dy¬ 
namic  phenomenon.  And  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  grammar  can  no  more  be 
learned  structurally  (or  by  the  study 
of  usage  alone)  than  physics  can  be 
learned  by  turning  the  student  loose 
in  a  laboratory  and  asking  him  to 
formulate  laws. 

Grammar  Is  Basic 

The  fundamental  postulate  in  Eng¬ 
lish  instruction  must  be  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  a  basic  grammar  (and  its 
terminology)  which,  when  mastered 
by  the  student,  allows  him  to  see 
the  essential  character  of  his  lan¬ 
guage  and  its  slow  adaptation  to  the 
changes  dicated  by  usage.  The  struc¬ 
turalist  would  turn  this  process 
around:  he  would  teach  the  student 
a  usage-grammar  which  is  not  gram¬ 
mar  at  all,  and  expect  the  student 
to  analyse  sentences  the  structure  of 
which  he  had  never  been  taught. 
This  is  not  unlike  teaching  a  child 
to  swim  with  waterwings  but  failing 
to  inform  him  that  he  will  most 
likely  drown  without  them. 

All  of  this  is  unfortunate,  of 
course.  If  grammar  is  to  be  mastered, 
it  must  be  mastered  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  school  (particularly  in 
(continued  on  next  page) 
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Syntax  Is  Syntax  (continued  from  previous  page) 


grades  6,  7,  and  8).  This  mastery 
remains  the  primary  responsibility  of 
the  English  teacher;  the  study  of  lit¬ 
erature  only  enhances  and  illustrates 
the  proposed  mastery.  No  English 
teacher  really  believes  that  the  15- 
year-old  fully  understands  the  philo¬ 
sophic  implications  of  “Silas  Mamer” 
or  grasps  (even  inadequately)  the 
bitter  disillusionment  of  “Hamlet.” 
The  readings  are  caviar  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  (at  the  secondary  level,  cer¬ 
tainly)  but  the  general  is  always  rule- 
grammar,  that  is,  a  mastery  of  lan¬ 
guage  which  enables  the  student  to 
understand  the  basic  character  and 
expression  of  his  language. 

The  European  is  no-end  amused 
(and  somewhat  contemptuously)  to 
learn  that  the  American  student 
starts  his  university  career  with  a 
course  in  Freshman  English  whose 


avowed  aim  is  to  teach  spelling, 
syntax,  and  sentence  structure.  Log¬ 
ically,  the  European  asks:  What  has 
this  child  been  doing  for  12  years? 
Is  it  conceivable  that  he  must  at  this 
late  date  learn  the  grammar  of  his 
language  all  over  again? 


Defended  in  Colleges 


The  staunchest  friend  of  the  tra¬ 
ditional  grammarian  is  the  college 
teacher  to  whose  lot  fall  the  products 
of  a  reform-grammarian  who  has 
mesmerized  his  students  with  the 
sacred  lotus  of  usage.  The  modem- 
language  teacher  is  forever  complain¬ 
ing  that  too  much  of  his  time  is 
spent  teaching  students  the  basic 
grammar  they  should  have  learned 
in  their  English  classes.  And  the 
Latin  teacher  moves  amongst  us 
prophesying  in  Jeremiah-tones  the 


Surprise  Drills  Increase  Confidence 


Norwood  teachers,  assigned  to  schedule  fire  drills,  learn 
the  fine  points  of  handling  a  possible  school  emergency. 


Fire  drills  come  as  a  surprise  to 
everybody  but  the  teachers  assigned 
the  responsibility  of  conducting  the 
exercise  at  the  two  elementary  schools 
in  Norwood.  In  contrast  to  the  usual 
practice  of  the  building  principal 
conducting  the  drills,  Norwood  has 
reversed  the  procedure.  Teachers 
have  the  responsibility;  and  even  the 
principal  is  taken  by  surprise. 


Done  Without  Warning 
Each  month  one  of  the  assigned 
teachers  leaves  his  class  without  any 
forewarning.  He  goes  to  the  nearest 
alarm  box,  breaks  the  glass  setting 
off  the  fire  gongs,  and  returns  to  con¬ 
duct  his  class  safely  from  the  build¬ 
ing.  Some  of  the  teachers  have 
instructed  the  school  custodian  to 
pretend  to  block  off  certain  exits 
commonly  in  use  so  that  other 
teachers  have  to  reroute  their  classes 
to  different  exits.  In  conformity  with 
state  law  which  requires  a  minimum 
of  two  fire  drills  a  month  throughout 
the  school  year,  Norwood  has  de¬ 
vised  its  plan  to  give  every  teacher 
in  each  of  its  two  buildings  practical 


expierience  in  handling  the  emergency 
procedure. 

For  years  teachers  have  com¬ 
plained  about  fire  drills  interrupting 
tests  and  classroom  procedure.  They 
have  complained  about  the  necessity 
of  leaving  the  school  building  en¬ 
tirely  and  going  out  into  frequently 
cold,  inclement  weather.  Norwood 
principal,  Donald  W.  MacKinnon, 
has  found  that  many  of  the  common 
complaints  disappear  when  the  teach¬ 
ers  themselves  have  had  the  respons¬ 
ibility  for  scheduling  and  conducting 
one  or  more  drills. 


Will  Be  Confident 


dire  consequences  of  a  neglected 
grammar.  It  is  not  at  all  heretical 
to  suggest  that  the  fortunes  of  the 
English  teacher  have  declined  in  di¬ 
rect  proportion  to  the  advances 
achieved  by  the  structuralist  and  his 
hazy,  sociological  approach  to  gram- 


I  venture  to  say  that  most  English 
teachers  would  endorse  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  there  is  no  substitute  for 
traditional  grammar  instruction.  Syn¬ 
tax  is  syntax,  and  no  hazy,  sociologi¬ 
cal  concepts  can  simplify  or  modify 
sentence  structure.  The  structural 
approach  is  to  be  eschewed  because 
it  is  a  false  approach  and  because  it 
teaches  neither  form  nor  content.  If 
the  student  is  expected  to  understand 
usage,  he  must  understand  it  only  as 
the  adjunct  of  a  basic  grammar  which 
slowly  adapts  and  modifies  itself. 
Every  English  teacher  must  recognize 
that  his  primary  obligation  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  school  is 
to  move  his  student  from  a  basic 
literacy  to  as  full  a  comprehension 
of  rule-grammar  as  the  student’s  abil¬ 
ities  permit.  Above  all,  the  English 
teacher  must  remember  that  his  pre¬ 
eminent  role  is  that  of  grammarian. 


One  teacher  recently  said,  after 
conducting  his  first  drill,  “I’ve  never 
been  so  nervous  in  my  life.  I  didn’t 
know  how  to  break  the  glass  and 
after  I  finally  succeeded  in  doing 
that,  I  was  tom  between  getting  the 
broken  glass  off  the  corridor  floor 
and  hurrying  back  to  my  class.  This 
has  been  a  good  experience.  When 
I  do  it  again,  I  will  be  more  confi¬ 
dent.” 


— from  Winifred  Bangs,  assistant  to  the 
principal,  Norwood  schools. 


Save  the  Sophistry 

Linguistic  sophistry  is  best  left  in 
the  university  seminar;  it  has  no 
place  in  the  basic  instruction  of  the 
child’s  formative  years.  Grammatical 
terminology  should  be  taught  as  such 
and  euphemisms  should  be  avoided, 
and  it  should  not  be  thought  strange 
that  the  English  teacher  refuses  the 
surrender  of  the  tools  of  his  trade. 
The  syntactical  analysis  of  an  ellipti¬ 
cal  clause  is  no  less  important  than 
the  comprehension  of  Ohm’s  Law; 
certainly  both  are  basic  to  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  education.  The  first  does  not 
make  the  student  a  philologist;  but 
neither  does  the  second  make  him 
a  physicist. 

In  the  third  voyage  in  “Gulliver’s 
Travels,”  Swift  tells  us  of  a  man  “of 
meagre  aspect”  who  “had  been  ei^ht 
years  upon  a  project  for  extracting 
sun-beams  out  of  cucumbers,  which 
were  to  be  put  into  vials  hermetically 
sealed,  and  let  out  to  warm  the  air 
in  raw  and  inclement  summers.” 
Perhaps,  the  folly  of  Swift’s  man  of 
science  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
structuralist  who  assaults  traditional 
grammar.  Grammar,  like  cucumbers, 
will  not  release  a  sunshine  which 
isn’t  there. 
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Technical  Education  -  -  A  Major  Educational  Development 


Scientific  and  technological  ad¬ 
vances  in  the  United  States  demand 
immediate  expansion  in  the  training 
of  technical  experts.  In  1957,  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reported 
that  nearly  600,000  technicians  were 
employed  in  American  industries. 
The  “technician”  is  emerging  as  an 
essential  specialist  in  the  fields  of 
research,  engineering,  and  health 
services. 

The  technician  has  knowledge  and 
ability  above  the  level  of  a  skilled 
craftsman  but  beneath  that  of  the 
scientist  or  graduate  engineer.  Though 
industries  vary,  conservative  estimates 
reveal  that  up  to  five  technicians  are 
required  for  each  scientist  and  en- 
pneer  employed. 

Suited  for  Tasks 

Technicians  are  commanding  in¬ 
creased  recognition  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  market.  They  are  able  to 
assume  many  functions  for  which 
engineers  or  scientists  are  now  being 
paid.  They  are  also  easily  upgraded 
from  among  currently  employed  per¬ 
sonnel.  High  level  engineering  and 
research  men  are  moving  away  from 
application  toward  the  theoretical, 
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vacating  tasks  for  which  technicians 
are  just  as  well  suited. 

Naturally,  this  increased  need  for’ 
trained  and  competent  technicians 
has  increased  the  need  for  technical 
education.  Yet,  any  one  statement 
hardly  describes  the  myriad  patterns 
of  technical  education  found  in  the 
nation. 

The  usual  program  gives  two  years 
of  full-time  study  beyond  high  school. 
The  content  is  similar  to  professional 
science  and  engineering  programs,  but 
is  considerably  more  condensed.  It 
emphasizes  practical  application  of 
theoretical  principles.  In  the  engin¬ 
eering  technological  field,  under¬ 
standing  and  practical  application  of 
mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry, 
are  related  to  a  technical  specialty. 
Such  knowledge  receives  greater  em¬ 
phasis  than  the  learning  of  manual 
skills  and  the  use  of  machines. 

These  technical  curriculums  lead 
to  the  Associate  degree.  The  appro¬ 
priate  designations  conferred  upon 
graduates  are  Technologist,  Technical 
Aide,  Engineering  Aide,  Associate  in 
Engineering,  or  Engineering  Associ¬ 
ate.  As  their  titles  often  imply, 
graduates  have  been  equipped  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  scientist  or  engineer  of  the 
technological  phase  of  his  work. 

Has  Intellectual  Aim 

The  curriculum  aims  at  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  intellectual  capacity, 
supplemented  by  development  of 
directly  related  manipulative  skills. 
It  is  the  opposite  of  the  craft  or  vo¬ 
cational-trade  curriculum.  The  latter 
generally  attempts  to  develop  a  high 
degree  of  proficiency  in  manipulative 


skills,  with  the  understanding  of  re¬ 
lated  subject  matter  being  supple¬ 
mentary.  Technical  education  cur¬ 
riculums  usually  contain  a  full  range 
of  laboratory  experiences  closely 
integrated  with  classroom  instruc¬ 
tion.  These  aim  for  the  development 
(continued  on  next  page) 

IN  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY  TODAY,  up  to 
fiv*  techniclant  are  required  for  each 
theoretical  scientist  and  engineer  employed. 
A  growing  number  of  post-high  school  tech¬ 
nical  education  programs  are  training  these 
men  to  understand  the  practical  applications 
of  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry  to 
particular  industries. 
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and  solution  of  practical  problems. 

Technical  students  can  prepare  for 
a  number  of  specialized  fields.  Among 
the  curriculums  commonly  offered 
are:  aeronautical  design;  aircraft 
maintenance  and  production;  air  con¬ 
ditioning;  heating  and  refrigeration; 
building  construction;  electronics  and 
radio-television;  electrical  power  and 
control;  metal  fabrication,  tool  design 
and  die-making;  photography;  steam, 
diesel  and  automotive  technology;  gas 
fuel  and  chemical  technology;  and 
welding  technology. 

Takes  Responsibility 

Within  these  areas,  the  technician 
is  generally  responsible  for  one  of 
the  following: 

1.  Research,  design  or  develop¬ 
ment 

2.  Production,  operation,  or  con¬ 
trol 

3.  Installation,  maintenance,  or 
engineering  sales 

In  the  first  category  he  assists  the 


Last  month,  the  guidance  office  at 
Trenton  Central  H.S.  collected  essays 
from  those  students  who  were  apply¬ 
ing  for  the  scholarship  offered  by  the 

"It  will  afford  me  the  opportunity  of 
carrying  on  the  high  ideals  that  have 
been  instilled  in  me  through  the  years 
by  my  teachers." 

"It  will  give  me  the  opportunity  to 
help  children  who  in  time  will  become 
important  people,  the  citizens  of  our 
country." 

"I  will  have  the  opportunity  of  initi¬ 
ating  my  own  ideas,  which  offers  great 
satisfaction." 

"Teaching  will  give  me  a  chance  to 
guide  children  and  give  them  a  start 
in  the  right  direction." 
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scientist  or  engineer  directly.  In  the 
second,  he  executes  the  scientist’s 
plan  but  not  under  direct  supervision. 
In  the  third,  he  takes  the  place  of  the 
engineer  or  scientist. 

Industry,  colleges,  and  institutes 
are  the  primary  sources  of  technical 
education.  Industrial  training  offers 
organized  instruction  in  a  wide  range 
of  subjects.  The  basic  purpose  is 
meeting  the  particular  training  needs 
of  the  individual  company.  The  pro¬ 
grams  never  carry  academic  credit 
unless  sponsored  by  a  school  or  col¬ 
lege. 

Some  liberal  arts  and  engineering 
colleges  are  providing  technical  pro¬ 
grams  in  evening  and  extension  di¬ 
visions.  However,  the  two-year  or 
community  colleges  are  taking  the 
greatest  responsibility  in  this  area. 
In  the  more  than  400  community- 
oriented  colleges  in  the  United  States, 
technical  education  is  usually  one  of 
several  programs  offered.  All  of  the 
technical  education  programs  in  these 
recognized  multi-purpose  institutions 


N.  J.  Elementary  Classroom  Teach¬ 
ers  Association.  Here  are  some  of 
the  reasons  that  were  inspiring  these 
young  people. 

"I  have  always  enjoyed  school  be¬ 
cause  my  teachers  have  made  learning 
fun  for  me,  and  I  hope  that  I  can 
bring  fun  into  the  lives  of  my  pupils 
as  well  as  knowledge." 

"I  will  be  able  to  help  children  enter 
the  fascinating  world  of  knowledge.  To 
me  there  is  nothing  as  stimulating  as 
learning  something  new,  and  I  hope 
I  can  pass  this  enthusiasm  to  my 
pupils." 

"I  hope  that  I  will  be  able  to  teach 
peace  and  democracy  to  my  pupils  in 
such  a  way  as  to  influence  them  to  try 
to  straighten  out  our  peace  problems." 

— from  C.  Edward  Christian,  director  of 

guidance.  Trenton  Central  H.S. 


are  terminal.  They  accommodate  the 
needs  of  students  who  wish  to  finish 
in  two  years. 

Technical  institutes  were  introduced 
by  Frederick  Pratt  before  this  century 
began.  They  have  played  a  significant 
role  in  providing  technical  education 
for  those  persons  who  wish  intensive  ' 
training  in  a  vocation  in  which  they 
already  have  some  experience.  Pro¬ 
grams  at  the  institutes  may  last  six 
months,  one  year,  or  two  years.  They 
are  terminal  rather  than  preparatory. 
Admission  and  graduation  require¬ 
ments  are  more  liberal  than  at  col¬ 
legiate  counterparts.  Practical  ex¬ 
perience  weighs  heavily  in  the  choice 
of  instructional  staff. 

Correspondence  schools  also  have  | 
promoted  technical  education  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Some  of  these  provide  the  I 
only  kind  of  formal  education  pos¬ 
sible  for  many  individuals. 

Four  Recent  Trends 

Of  the  many  developments  in  edu¬ 
cation  in  recent  years,  the  following 
four  have  had  the  greatest  significance 
for  technical  education: 

1.  There  is  increased  demand  for 
post-secondary  level  instruction. 

2.  The  demand  for  technically 
trained  personnel  is  exceeding  sup¬ 
ply,  even  though  vocational  high 
schools  have  placed  increased  em¬ 
phasis  on  their  evening  and  extension 
school  programs  for  preparing  tech¬ 
nicians. 

3.  Encouraged  by  industry’s  needs 
and  the  willingness  of  able  vocational 
instructors  to  move  into  the  post-high 
school  field,  two-year  technical 
courses  have  become  an  integral  part 
of  the  vocational  education  program. 

4.  Apprenticeship  councils  and 
other  organizations  are  promoting  the 
development  of  technical  education 
and  providing  fertile  ground  for  its 
continued  growth. 

Taking  on  Significance 

Specialists  in  the  field  generally 
agree  that  technical  education  should 
be  at  the  post-high  school  level.  The 
variety  of  educational  institutions  of¬ 
fering  subjects  and  curricular  choices 
defy  any  single  sweeping  generaliza¬ 
tion  as  to  type,  scope,  and  direction 
of  technical  education.  However,  we 
can  say  that  technical  education  will 
continue  to  provide  a  significant 
source  of  vital  manpower  in  the 
decade  ahead  and  will  occupy  a  sig¬ 
nificant  place  in  the  total  educational 
program  of  this  country. 
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. . .  why  They  Pick  Teaching 

High  ideals,  helping  others,  making  learning  fun,  developing  knowl¬ 
edge,  advancing  peace  and  democracy  motivate  future  teachers. 
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GET  ^  TEMPERATURE  HOT  WATER 
FROM  1  AUTOMATIC  GAS  WATER  HEATER! 


Automatic  Dishwashers  do  a  better  job  when  water  is  supplied 
at  proper  temperatures. 

Now,  one  heater  can  supply  140®  water  for  the  washing 
cycle  and  180®  water  for  final  rinsing  and  sanitizing.  Dishes 
sparkle  and  are  germ-free.  Labor  is  saved  as  the  need  for  towel¬ 
ling  is  eliminated.  A 

For  advice  on  your  cafeteria  operation,  /^A 
call  your  nearest  Public  Service  office  and  // ^\ 

speak  to  one  of  our  Commercial  Represent-  //^^\\ 
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Newark  Schools  Radio  Series 
Used  by  33  Education  Stations 

Radio  Station  WBGO-FM,  the 
educational  radio  station  of  the 
Newark  school  system,  has  six  of 
its  radio  series  being  used  by  three 
educational  stations  in  18  states.  The 
programs  include  “The  American 
Composer,”  “Ecco  ITtalia,”  “Jour¬ 
neys  in  Art,”  “The  Road  Ahead,” 
“Saying  by  Playing,”  and  “Up  and 
Down  the  World.” 

All  of  the  programs  were  produced 
by  the  WBGO  staff  in  cooperation 
with  teachers  and  supervisors  in  the 
Newark  system.  Only  five  other  pub¬ 
lic  school  radio  stations  in  the  na¬ 
tion  are  producing  programs  for  co¬ 
operative  national  distribution. 


Withey  Takes  Guidance  Post 
In  State  Dept,  of  Education 

Robert  A.  Withey  has  joined  the 
State  Department  of  Education  as 
consultant  in  guidance  and  testing. 
Coming  from  Metuchen  H.S.,  where 
he  was  director  of  guidance,  he  will 
join  the  division  of  curriculum  and 
instruction  to  administer  the  guidance 
provisions  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  He  succeeds  E. 
Theodore  Steir,  who  has  been  named 
director  of  admissions  at  Newark 
State  College. 


What  Other  States  Are  Doing  .  .  . 


THE  ARKANSAS  EDUCATION  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  built  its  headquarters  in  1951  tor 
$235,400  across  the  street  from  the  State 
Capitol  in  Little  Rock.  The  building  has  a 
large  auditorium  seating  350,  which  can  be 
converted  into  two  smaller  committee  rooms 
with  a  sliding  wall. 


New  Book  by  Dr.  Paul  Sfrayer 
Decries  Sfate's  Tax  Af+ifude 

A  new  book  called  “New  Jersey’s 
Financial  Problem”  is  urging  “an  im¬ 
mediate  and  thorough  review  of  its 
tax  system  and  a  plan  for  basic  re¬ 
form”  as  the  first  step  in  solving  the 
state’s  financial  problems. 

Dr.  Paul  J.  Strayer,  a  Princeton 
economics  professor,  points  out  that 
New  Jersey  is  facing  “grave  fiscal 
problems.” 

He  lists  education,  highways,  in¬ 
stitutional  care,  civil  service  salaries, 
recreation,  conservation  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development  as  areas  in  state 
activity  which  have  been  seriously 
hampered  by  lack  of  adequate  funds. 

Dr.  Strayer  lays  the  blame  for  the 
present-day  situation  upon  political 
leaders  of  both  parties,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Tax  Policy,  the  state’s  press 
and  its  business,  financial  and  indus¬ 
trial  leaders.  All  have  combined,  he 
says,  in  upholding  a  “no-new-tax” 
doctrine  which  has  shunted  taxes  to 
the  shoulders  of  the  property-owner. 

The  book  was  published  by  the 
Rutgers  University  Press. 


Dr.  Raubinger  Named  To 
Advisory  Board  for  Test  Study 

New  Jersey  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Dr.  Frederick  M.  Raubinger, 
is  one  of  eight  members  of  a  national 
advisory  committee,  formed  to  study 
testing  programs  and  their  influence 
on  school  curriculum. 

The  study  is  being  sponsored  by 
the  National  Association  of  Second¬ 
ary  School  Principals,  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrat¬ 
ors,  and  the  Council  of  Chief  State 
School  Officers.  The  group  will  spe¬ 
cifically  look  at  testing  programs  of¬ 
fered  to  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  by  state,  regional  and  na¬ 
tional  testing  organizations.  It  will 
also  examine  the  effects  of  using 
school  time  for  testing  programs  not 
directly  connected  with  teaching  in 
the  school. 


Five  N.J.  Teachers  Win 
NSF  Grants  for  Year  at  Brown 

Five  New  Jersey  teachers  will  be 
spending  all  of  next  school  year  at 
Brown  University  under  an  Aca¬ 
demic  Year  Institute  sponsored  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 
Each  will  be  receiving  a  stipend  of 
$3,000  plus  $450  for  each  depend¬ 
ent,  and  a  travel  allowance. 

The  five  recipients  from  this  State 
will  be  Lillian  Bednarek  of  Butler 
H.S.;  Joseph  Geller  of  Central  H.S., 
Newark;  David  R.  Kelland  of  Mor¬ 
ris  Hills  Reg.  H.S.;  Arthur  A.  LePori 
of  East  Orange  H.S.;  and  Bernard  D. 
Stabley,  Jr.  of  Bridgeton  Sr.  H.S. 

Each  of  the  48  teachers  from  18 
states  who  have  been  selected  will 
be  a  full-time  student  in  either  bi¬ 
ology,  chemistry,  mathematics,  or 
physics.  Most  will  be  working  for 
the  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  de¬ 
gree. 


MRS.  JOSEPHINE  B.  NAUS,  a  teacher  at 
Hamilton  H.  S.  East,  Hamilton  Twp.,  was  one 
of  three  from  New  Jersey  who  were  regional 
award  winners  in  the  "John  Gunther's  High 
Road"  Teachers  Award  Program.  The  contest 
recognizes  those  teachers  who  have  made 
outstanding  use  of  the  "High  Road"  TV 
series  for  classroom  enrichment.  Presenting 
the  award  to  Mrs.  Naus  was  author  John 
Gunther  (left)  and  William  G.  Carr  (right), 
NEA  executive  secretary.  The  two  other  re¬ 
gional  winners  from  this  state  were  Mrs.  Sarah 
B.  Delaney  of  the  Columbus  School,  Elizabeth 
and  Arthur  A.  Wolpin  of  Perth  Amboy  H.S. 
Each  of  the  regional  winners  will  have  his 
choice  of  a  study  tour,  either  to  the  Rocky 
Mountain  or  the  New  England  States.  The 
awards  were  announced  at  the  annual  NEA 
Travel  Fair  luncheon  in  Washington,  D.C.  on 
April  2.  There  were  also  13  New  Jersey  hon¬ 
orable  mentions,  who  will  receive  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  HOLIDAY  magazine.  They  were  Mrs. 
Emma  H.  Brower  of  Highland  Park,  Mrs. 
Louise  M.  Hess  of  Newark,  Mrs.  Irene  A. 
Hubin  of  Ho-Ho-Kus,  Mrs.  Hedwid  Huelsen- 
beck  of  Cedar  Knolls,  H.  Y.  Kavett  of  Madi¬ 
son,  Mrs.  Leila  E.  Lyon  of  Parsippany-Troy 
Hills,  Irving  L.  Maranz  of  East  Paterson,  Ruth 
Matchett  of  Merchantville,  Mrs.  Ruth  H. 
Minor  of  Roselle,  William  R.  Radick  of  West 
Orange,  Harry  Rosenfeld  of  New  Brunswick, 
Mrs.  Marie  B.  Speer  of  Parsippany-Troy  Hills, 
and  Amma  R.  Stafford  of  Lakewood. 
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State  Adopts  New  Rules 
On  In-School  X-Raying  i 


National  concern  about  unneces¬ 
sary  exposure  to  X-rays  has  resulted 
in  a  rethinking  of  State  policies  on 
tuberculosis  screening  for  pupils  and 
teachers,  and  a  new  set  of  State  rec¬ 
ommendations  to  school  boards  and 
school  officials  in  this  area.  The  new 
recommendations  have  been  deve¬ 
loped  by  the  State  departments  of 
Education  and  Health,  with  represen¬ 
tatives  from  medical,  health  and 
other  organizations.  While  not  man¬ 
datory  for  local  school  districts,  they 
are  described  as  incorporating  the 
best  current  thinking  and  practice. 


Try  To  Avoid  X-Rays  ' 

In  general  they  urge  that  the 
Mantoux  test  be  used  with  every-  i 
one  through  age  35,  with  chest  | 
X-rays  only  for  those  who  show  posi-  I 
tive  reactions  to  this  test.  Everyone  j 
over  35  would  be  required  to  have  a  j 
chest  X-ray  annually,  as  would  every¬ 
one  who  has  ever  shown  a  positive 
reaction  to  the  Mantoux  test. 

For  pupils  the  Mantoux  testing 
would  be  applied  to  all  new  pupils 
and  to  those  in  the  fourth  grade,  and 
to  all  high  school  pupils.  The  State 
suggests  that  pupils  who  react  posi¬ 
tively  should  be  referred  to  their  fam¬ 
ily  physicians  before  X-raying,  with  a 
two-week  time-limit  for  considera¬ 
tion  of  any  symptoms,  physical  find¬ 
ings  and  exposure  to  known  cases  of 
tuberculosis.  The  recommendations 
clearly  favor,  however.  X-rays  for 
anyone  who  has  shown  a  positive  re¬ 
action  to  the  Mantoux  test. 


...  use  your  vacations 

to  prepare  for  a  career  giting  you  substantial  additional  income  note 
and  a  profitable,  dignified  position  when  you  retire. 

GRVNBERG  &  CO.,  a  major  investment  firm  in  New  Jersey, 
specitdists  in  Mutual  Funds  and  Investment  Planning,  is  organising  ,  .  . 


TRAINING  SEMINARS 

specially  for  men  and  women  teachers  interested  in  entering  the 
securities  business  on  a  part-time  or  summer-time  basis.  Seminars 
are  planned  in  East  Orange,  Trenton,  New  Brunswick.  Asbury  Park, 
&  Phillipsburg  during  July  and  August. 

There  is  no  charge  for  suitable  applicants. 

You  will  be  trained  to  become  a  successful  investment  planner  and 
be  able  to  offer  all  stewks  &  bonds,  every  one  of  the  leading 
mutual  funds — including  systematic  programs  with  insurance. 

NO  previous  financial  or  selling  experience  is  required. 

Hundreds  of  your  colleagues  have  been  outstandingly  successful  in 
this  field.  In  our  own  organization  we  have  FOUR  teachers  who 
have  practically  doubled  their  incomes  by  part-time  work. 

There  is  much  more  to  this  fascinating  opportunity  than  can  be  told 
in  this  announcement.  If  you  are  interested,  please  send  us  the 
coupon  below  so  that  we  can  arrange  a  personal  interview  with  you. 

Or  if  you  prefer,  write  or  phone  ORange  4-2454  ( collect)  to  Mr.  J. 
Julien  Grunlterg.  President. 


GRUNBERG  &  CO. 

NVESTMENTS 


Grunberg  Bldg. 

573  Main  St.  Flast  Orange,  !N.  J.  ORange  4-2454 


I  am  interesletl  .  .  . 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ 

I  would  prefer  to  attend  a  seminar  in  _ 

during  the  _  week  in  July  □  August  □ 

I  will  be  available  for  an  interview  preferably 


Option  to  Local  Board 


in  (city) 


on  or  about  (date) 


State  Board  of  Education  regula¬ 
tions  call  for  annual  tuberculosis 
testing  for  all  high  school  pupils  and 
for  elementary  pupils  at  the  option  | 
of  the  local  board.  They  also  call  for  ' 
annual  tuberculosis  testing  for  all 
board  employees,  with  X-ray  tests  ; 
required  for  those  who  show  positive  ; 
reactions  to  initial  tuberculin  screen¬ 
ing. 


Dr.  Winchell  Retiring  ...  I 

Dr.  Lawrence  R.  Winchell,  county  | 
superintendent  in  Cumberland  | 
County,  is  retiring  as  of  May  1,  1960.  j 
He  has  served  in  this  position  since  } 
1942.  I 


A.M. 


P.M. 


NJEA-MAY 


TOURtSTSI 


TAKE  LAKE  MICHIGAN 

SHORT  CUT 


Auto  Rat. 

$8.95 
fast.ng.r 
$5.75 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  —  Muskegon,  Mich.  Ta«  iiKiud«i 

(clos.tf  port  to  O.troit) 


Save  240  miles  of  driving — Enjoy  Clipper 
hospitality  —  Spacious  decks,  beautiful 
lounges.  Outside  bedrooms  with  toilets, 
children’s  playroom,  free  movies,  TV, 
dancing,  fine  food  and  refreshments  at 
reasonable  prices.  For  information,  con¬ 
tact  Wisconsin  &  Michigan  Steamship 
Company,  Dept.  ST,  Milwaukee  2,  Wis. 


TicKH  orricis  and  docks 

MilwouhM,  Wi*.  —  City  Pofs*A9*r  P»*r  (lok*  front 
*  noor  E.  Wtsconiin  Avo.)  ~  Phono:  BR  1-7905 
MwskoQon,  Mich.,  *‘Tho  Mort",  Tol.t  Porkwoy  2-3679 


m.m. 

MILWAUKEE 


CLMPPE! 


may,  I  tiO 


HERE  ARE  the  members  of  Epsilon  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Alpha. 
This  fraternity  of  the  PROFESSIONAL  BOOKMEN  OF  AMERICA 
was  organized  in  1947.  Nationally  it  has  nearly  800  members, 
each  of  whom  has  served  in  the  field  of  educational  book  selling 
for  at  least  10  years. 

The  New  Jersey  (Epsilon)  chapter  has  been  host  at  national 
meetings  in  Atlantic  City  during  AASA  conventions.  Romeyn  L. 
Utley  of  Dover  (Doubleday  and  Company)  was  national  treasurer 
for  two  terms.  J.  Ralph  Crouthamel  (Follet)  is  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  chapter. 

The  fraternity  has  tried  to  stimulate  professional  spirit  among 
its  members.  It  seeks  to  establish  communications  with  educators, 
and  to  provide  facilities  for  the  exchange  of  information  useful 
both  to  educators  and  to  publishers.  It  helps  keep  before  the 
public  the  importance  of  the  textbook,  and  fosters  high  standards 


of  action  for  bookmen  as  set  forth  in  its  formal  "Creed  for  Pro* 
fessional  Bookmen." 

Shown  here  are:  (seated  l.-r.)  Ben  R.  Runkle  (deceased)  Web¬ 
ster  Publishing;  T.  Kenneth  Ellis,  L.  W.  Singer;  Romeyn  L  Utley, 
Doubleday;  Paul  B.  Dennis  (secretary-treasurer),  Gregg;  J.  Ralph 
Crouthamel  (president),  Folleft;  Joseph  L.  Pennington,  (vice-pres¬ 
ident),  World  Book  Co..  Theodore  R.  Rodgers,  Silver-Burdett;  Sam 
B.  McDowell,  John  C.  Winston;  Charles  W.  Herman,  University 
Publishing;  Robert  J.  Ross,  D.  C.  Heath. 

(Standing  l.-r.)  James  W.  Campbell,  Scott,  Foresman;  William 
E.  Van  Tuinen,  Scott,  Foresman;  Francis  E.  Carr,  South-Western 
Publishing;  Walter  A.  Mackay,  Charles  E.  Merrill;  Russell  C.  Rein¬ 
ert,  Houghton-Mifflin;  Robert  M.  Wayman,  John  C.  Winston; 
William  H.  Thomas,  McGraw-Hill;  Harold  H.  Elting,  D.  C.  Heath; 
Edward  J.  Gavin,  Noble  and  Noble;  Herman  H.  Schnepel,  Jr., 
Benefic  Press;  Charles  A.  Barbier,  Chronicle  Guidance  Publica¬ 
tions;  Henry  J.  Boer,  Gregg. 


Education  of  Teachers 
Is  Topic  of  TEPS  Book 

“The  Education  of  Teachers:  Cur¬ 
riculum  Programs”  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  NEA  National 
Commission  on  Teacher  Education 
and  Professional  Standards.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  new  book  is  how  to 
provide  a  curriculum  for  teacher  ed¬ 
ucation  that  will  assure  outstanding 
future  teachers. 

In  June,  1959,  representatives  of 
nine  major  education  associations,  in 
cooperation  with  some  60  single-held 
associations,  met  to  discuss  necessary 
curriculum  changes.  The  results  of 
the  meeting  are  published  in  the  464- 
page  book.  They  include;  provision 
of  a  comprehensive  program  of  gen¬ 
eral  education  in  the  student’s  first 
two  years  of  college;  raising  teacher 
certification  standards;  a  requirement 
that  a  teacher  be  able  to  communicate 
in  another  language  besides  his  own; 
and,  a  requirement  for  some  system¬ 
atic  understanding  of  literature,  phil¬ 
osophy,  mathematics,  the  social 'and 
behavioral  sciences,  and  physical  and 
life  sciences. 

Those  interested  in  obtaining  a 
copy  of  the  book  may  send  $3.50  to 
the  NEA,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.C. 


Kentucky  Makes  It  35  .  .  . 

Kentucky  has  just  imposed  a  new 
three  percent  retail  sales  and  use  tax 
bringing  the  number  of  states  with 
such  a  broad-based  levy  up  to  35.  A 
large  part  of  the  additional  $62  mil¬ 
lion  a  year  in  additional  revenue  will 
go  to  school  aid.  Kentucky  also  has 
an  income  tax. 


East  Orange  Teacher  To  Lead 
"International  Living"  Group 

Mrs.  Edith  A.  Ries,  an  East 
Orange  teacher,  will  be  a  group 
leader  this  summer  for  the  Experi¬ 
ment  in  International  Living.  She 
will  have  charge  of  an  Exp)eriment 
group  in  Germany,  helping  group 
members  adjust  successfully  to  life 
in  that  country.  Each  member  will 
live  for  three  or  four  weeks  in  a  Ger¬ 
man  home  and  spend  about  a  month 
in  planned  travel  about  the  country. 

Mrs.  Ries  was  a  group  member 
herself  in  1957.  During  1960,  the 
Experiment  in  International  Living 
will  send  some  1,500  young  Ameri¬ 
cans  into  27  countries,  including 
nearly  all  of  Western  Europe,  parts 
of  Latin  America,  India,  Nigeria, 
Japan,  Poland,  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
Some  1 ,000  foreign  young  people 
from  40  countries  will  also  come  to 
the  United  States. 


Vocational  and  Arts  Group 
Has  Large  Annual  Convention 

Some  2,500  members  and  guests 
made  the  42nd  Annual  Convention 
of  the  N.J.  Vocational  and  Arts  Ed¬ 
ucation  Association  in  March  one 
of  the  most  successful  ever  held.  The 
meeting,  in  Asbury  Park,  stressed 
“Practical  Education  for  All.” 

Nearly  100  booths  of  commercial 
exhibitors,  demonstrating  modern 
school  equipment  and  supplies,  were 
set  up  in  the  Berkeley-Carteret  Ho¬ 
tel.  In  Convention  Hall,  there  was 
an  expansive  display  of  work  done 
by  boys  and  girls  in  vocational,  in¬ 
dustrial  arts,  fine  arts,  future  farmer, 
and  home  economics  programs. 

Succeeding  Mrs.  Florence  L.  D. 
Heal,  home  economics  supervisor 
at  Moorestown,  as  president  of 
N.J.V.A.A.  was  Leonard  J.  Skolnick, 
Newark  industrial  arts  teacher.  Other 
officers  elected  were:  First  Vice- 
President  Willard  Vroom,  Trenton 
graphic  arts  instructor;  Second  Vice- 
President  Dr.  Burr  D.  Coe,  director, 
Middlesex  County  Vocational  & 
Technical  H.S.;  Third  Vice-President 
Rosalie  Cavallo,  principal,  Essex  Co, 
Technical  H.S.  for  Girls;  Secretary 
Richard  O.  Harthmann,  Jersey  City 
lA  supervisor;  and  Edmund  Boyer, 
Jr.,  Merchantville  lA  instructor. 
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Kindergarten  Orientation 

(continued  from  page  433) 
to  see  the  wonderful  things  we  have 
to  play  with.  They  felt  secure  be¬ 
cause  their  parent  was  with  them, 
and  because  no  demands  were  being 
made  upon  them. 

Several  weeks  later,  each  child  was 
invited  to  spend  the  morning  in 
school.  No  more  than  three  pre¬ 
school  children  attended  any  one  ses¬ 
sion;  they  saw  a  kindergarten  day 
in  which  all  of  the  children  were 
serene  and  happy  with  their  daily 
schedule.  They  had  milk  and  cookies 
with  the  others,  rested  at  “sleepy 
time,”  and  proudly  took  home  a  pic¬ 
ture  they  had  crayoned  at  school. 

Writes  to  Each 

Two  weeks  before  school  opened 
in  September,  each  child  received  a 
personal  letter  from  his  teacher.  In 
it  she  reminded  him  of  the  fun  he 
had  had  when  he  visited  school  in 


the  spring.  She  said  she  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  seeing  him  soon,  and  she 
closed  the  letter  with  “Love.”  What 
an  ice-breaker  that  was!  On  the  first 
day  of  school  several  of  the  children 
were  clutching  the  letters  in  their 
hands  when  they  came  in  the  door. 
They  seemed  to  feel  that  it  was  a 
magic  letter  of  introduction. 

This  year  only  two  children 
showed  any  reluctance  upon  enter¬ 
ing  school.  They  were  two  of  the 
five  children  who  had  been  unable 
to  attend  the  orientation. 

Now  we  are  planning  to  augment 
our  program  with  a  handbook  that 
will  be  compiled  by  the  kindergarten 
teachers  in  our  school  system.  It 
will  probably  be  a  relatively  simple 
product  this  first  time,  but  if  it  proves 
worthwhile,  it  may  be  printed. 

Kindergarten  orientation  takes 
many  forms.  It  can  be  a  very  elab¬ 
orate  program  such  as  the  three-day 


clinic  in  Boynton  Beach,  Fla.*  With 
parents  taking  part,  this  clinic  con¬ 
sists  of  one  day  each  for  physical, 
mental,  and  emotional  development. 

Olliers  Also  Try 

A  “set-up”  day  is  included  in  the 
plan  of  orientation  in  Cape  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Me.*  “Set-up”  day  takes  place 
during  the  last  week  of  June,  and 
the  pupil  goes  to  school  at  this  time 
just  as  he  will  when  he  enters  in 
September. 

In  Woodbury,  Conn.,  the  children 
come  to  a  pre-school  party  in  May. 
The  invitation  is  extended  to  “bring 
your  parents  to  see  the  school.”  In 
this  way  the  child  can  become  famil¬ 
iar  with  his  room,  his  school,  and  his 
teacher  without  disrupting  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

*  Descriptions  of  these  and  other  programs 
are  in  the  1958  Yearbook  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Supervision  aAd  Curriculum  De¬ 
velopment. 


SUMMER  SESSION ......  .....  ... .3  S4,  June  27 

'-August  5 

Alcohol  Education 
Workshop 

June  30  -  July  1  3  tJi. 

Masters  Degree  Programs  May  Be  Taken 

In  The  Following  Areas: 

Business  Education  Science 

New  England  and  the 
Maritime  Provinces 

August  a  •  August  31  5  s.h. 

Conservation  Education 
Workshop 

June  37  •  July  33  4  tJi. 

Special  Education  Mathematics 

Music  Elementary  Education 

Industrial  Arts  Education  —  new  program 

Driver  Education  and 
Training 

June  13  .  June  34  3  t.k. 

Adminiftrotioii  and  Swparvition  of 
Industrial  Arts 
Advancod  Conducting  I 
Advoncod  Conducting  II 
Advancod  Inorganic  Ckomittry 
Analytical  Goomotry  and  Calculus 
Anglo-Amorica  East 
Audio-Visual  Aids 
Audiology 

■ond  Dovolopmont  I 
Bond  Dovolopmont  II 
Bibliography  A  Rosoarch  Mothods 
Biology  for  Elomontary  Toochors 
Building  a  Curriculum  for  Montolly 
Rotordod 

Business  McUhomotics 
Child  Psychology 
Classics  in  American  Literature 
Critical  Readings  in  Education 
Curriculum  Construction  in 
Industrial  Arts 

Demonstration  A  laboratory  Experi¬ 
ence  in  Physical  Sciences 
Development  of  Educirtional 
Thought 

Devices  of  Musical  Force 
Electricity  A  Magnetism 
Elementary  School  Curriculum 
Experiencing  Art  I  and  II 
Foundations  of  Mirthematics 
Formative  Period  of  the  American 
Nation 


Fundamentals  of  Music 
Fundamentals  of  Speech 
General  Biology 
Graphic  Arts  I  A  II 
Heat  and  Thermodynamics 
History  of  the  Theatre 
Human  Development  and 
Behavior  I 

Human  Development  and 
Behavior  II 

Industrial  Arts  for  the  Elementary 
School 

Instruction  in  Social  Business 
Subiects 

Instructional  Materials 
Introduction  to  Theory  of  Infinite 
Series 

language  Arts  in  the  Elementary 
Grades 

Language  and  Communication 
Legal  Process  in  America 
Library  Administration 
Materiols  for  Orchestra 
Materials  Seminar  (Music) 

Oil  Painting 

Workshop  in  New  Jersey 
History 

July  IB  •  August  S  3  s.h. 


Orchestra  Development  I 
Organisation  A  Administration  of 
Elem.  School 
Organised  Recreation 
Personal  Health  Problems 
Physical  Environment  A  Man 
Principles  of  Education  in  Instru¬ 
mental  Music  (winds  A  pore.) 
Principles  of  Education  in  Vocal 
Music 

Principles  A  Practices  of  Elementary 
Education 

Principles  A  Practices  of  Secondary 
Education 

Problems  in  Educational  Philosophy 
Problems  of  Instruction  for  Socially 
and  Emotionally  Maladjusted 
Problems  of  the  Marching  Band 
Psychology  A  Evaluation  of 
Adolescence 

Psychology  of  the  Handicapped 
Psychology  of  Learning 
Psychology  of  Mental  Health 
Psychological  Testing  of  Excep¬ 
tional  Children 

Public  School  A  Community  Health 
Problems 

P.T.A.  Workshop 

July  11  -  July  1S> 


Quantitative  Analysis 
Reading  in  Elementary  School 
Rite  of  Contemporary  Civilisation  I 
Rite  of  Contemporary  Civilisation  II 
Science  in  Industry 
Seminar  in  Mathematics  EduccUion 
Skills  of  Score  Preparation 
Speech  and  Hearing  Mechanisms 
Teacher  in  School  A  Community 
Teaching  Arithmetic  in  Elementary 
Grades 

Teaching  the  Intellectually  Gifted 
Teaching  Health  A  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Elementary  School 
Teaching  the  Mentally  Retarded 
Teaching  the  Multiple  Handicapped 
Teaching  Music  in  Elementary 
Grades 

Teaching  Soded  Studies  in 
Elementary  School 
Teaching  the  Socially  A  Emotionally 
MoIihI  jutted 

Techniques  of  Secondary  Education 
Typewriting  I 
Veico  Culture 
World  Literature  I 

General  Welding 
Workshop 

June  13  •  June  34  3  s.h. 


TRENTON  STATE  COLLEGE 


founded  1855 


MAY,  I  f  iO 
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PATRICIA  BRADY  and  her  fourth-grade  WHILE  MISS  BRADY  runt  illustrations  through 
pupils  at  the  Emerson  School  in  Teaneck  an  opaque  projector,  a  tape  recorder  plays 
finish  a  roll  of  illustrations  for  their  story  hour.  her  pre-recorded  narration  of  the  tale. 


On  Tape  and  Pictures 

Teaneck  Story  Hour  Tries 

“I  remember  when  1  was  a  child,” 
one  of  our  third-grade  teachers  said. 

“I  used  to  wait  eagerly  till  story 
time.  I  know  it  made  me  want  to 
read  more  by  myself  later  on.” 

That  was  the  beginning.  We  all 
agreed  we  should  be  doing  more 
with  this  method  of  stimulating  in¬ 
terest  in  reading. 

Patricia  Brady,  one  of  our  fourth- 
grade  teachers,  went  to  work  on  the 
idea.  She  went  beyond  our  more 
optimistic  expectations. 

Miss  Brady  found  a  story  which 
she  believed  had  particular  appeal 
for  elementary-grade  children.  She 
practiced;  several  times  she  read  the 
story  to  get  the  right  inflection  and 
animation  in  her  voice.  Then  she 
recorded  her  reading  on  tape. 

To  illustrate  the  story.  Miss  Brady 
drew  some  28  pictures.  The  pictures 
were  stapled  to  a  long  roll  of  paper 
and,  as  the  story  was  narrated,  the 
pictures  were  drawn  through  the 
opaque  projector.  Each  picture  was 
done  in  water-color  and  the  other 
teachers  helped  with  some  of  the 
coloring. 

Results  Prove  Interesting 

The  results  of  the  project  were 
interesting  to  watch.  Each  youngster 
sat  quietly,  absorbed  in  what  he  was 
hearing  and  watching.  For  20  min¬ 
utes,  the  length  of  the  story  period, 
high  interest  was  sustained. 

A  taped  story  seems  to  have  sev¬ 
eral  advantages.  The  teacher  can 
direct  all  her  attention  to  perfecting 
her  delivery.  The  children  are  not 
distracted  by  the  speaker.  They  are 
able  to  give  their  full  attention  to 
the  accompanying  pictures. 


to  Spur  Reading 

For  those  who  feel  that  story¬ 
telling  has  become  a  lost  art,  this 
approach  seems  to  be  encouraging. 
Our  teachers  have  become  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  its  possibilities. 

— from  William  G.  Harrison,  principal 
Emerson  School  No.  3,  Teaneck. 

American  Library  Association 
Issues  School  Library  Standards 

Cooperation  between  quality  edu¬ 
cational  goals  and  the  school  library 
program  is  emphasized  in  “Standards 
for  School  Library  Programs,”  pub¬ 
lished  recently  by  the  American  Lib¬ 
rary  Association.  A  companion  work, 
“A  Discussion  Guide,”  serves  to 
facilitate  planning  and  conducting 
meetings  on  some  of  the  fundamental 
aspects  of  effective  school  library 
programs  and  services. 

The  new  books  are  products  of 
several  years  of  research  and  survey 
by  school  librarians  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  20  professional  and  lay  or¬ 
ganizations.  Among  those  who  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  new  publication  are 
nine  departments  of  the  NEA  and 
several  subject  area  associations.  The 
project  was  financed  by  grants  from 
the  American  Library  Association 
and  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of 
New  York. 

Those  interested  in  obtaining  either 
of  the  books  may  send  $2.50  to  the 
American  Library  Association,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.  for  “Standards  for  School 
Library  Programs,”  and  $.65  for  “A 
Discussion  Guide.”  Both  books  may 
be  purchased  at  the  same  time  for 
$3.00. 


Professor  Buros  Publishes 
Fifth  Mental  Measurement  Book 

Professor  Oscar  K.  Buros  is  fa¬ 
mous  among  Rutgers  education  stu¬ 
dents  as  one  of  the  “toughest” 
teachers  of  educational  statistics;  his 
standards  are  high,  and  his  own 
knowledge  both  broad  and  deep.  One 
of  his  own  major  contributions  to 
education  has  long  been  editing  “The 
Mental  Measurements  Yearbook,”  of 
which  the  fifth  volume  has  recently 
app)eared,  covering  the  years  from 
1952  to  1958. 

Its  major  function  is  to  summarize 
the  available  tests  and  texts  in  the 
field  of  measurement,  with  emphasis 
upon  the  psychological  and  educa¬ 
tion  tests  and  books.  The  new  vol¬ 
ume  (1,292  pp,  costing  $22.50) 
lists  957  tests,  with  698  original  re¬ 
views,  and  485  books  on  measure¬ 
ments,  with  quotations  from  535 
excerpts  from  book  reviews.  It  sup>- 
plements  the  earlier  yearbooks, 
which  did  the  same  thing  for  earlier 
periods. 

The  Buros  yearbooks  have  won  a 
unique  place  on  the  reference  shelves 
of  psychologists  and  publishers.  They 
also  serve  the  mounting  group  of 
general  educators  who  are  respxjnsi- 
ble  for  selecting  tests  for  a  variety 
of  purposes.  As  editor.  Professor 
Buros  seeks  frankly  critical  reviews, 
frequently  multiple  reviews  of  the 
same  test.  He  chooses  his  reviewers 
(some  350  of  them)  carefully,  and 
his  volumes  can  be  used  in  evalua¬ 
tion  as  well  as  for  more  limited 
bibliographical  reference. 

The  new  volume  is  available  from 
Gryphon  Press,  Highland  Park,  N.J. 


.  .  and  that,  class,  is  the  Mexican 
Hat  Dance." 
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Newark  State  College  Adds 
Europe  Tour  to  Summer  Plans 

For  the  first  time  in  several  years 
Newark  State  College  is  sponsoring  a 
travel-study  tour  of  Europe.  Six 
points  of  graduate  credit  may  be 
earned  during  the  63-day,  six  country 
tour,  which  is  under  the  leadership  of 
Mrs.  Mary  M.  Bartlett,  chairman  of 
the  English  Department  at  the  col¬ 
lege.  The  itinerary  includes  London, 
Paris,  Nice,  Florence,  Rome,  Venice, 
the  Dolomites,  Salzburg,  Vienna,  Mu¬ 
nich,  Heidelberg,  and  Amsterdam. 
High  spots  are  the  Passion  Play  at 
Oberammergau  and  the  Salzburg  Mu¬ 
sic  Festival.  Meetings  with  teachers 
and  students  in  many  of  the  countries 
have  been  arranged;  visits  to  homes, 
schools,  and  places  where  people 
work  and  play  will  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  tour. 

Another  feature  of  the  1960  Sum¬ 
mer  Session  will  be  a  Parent-Teacher 
leadership  workshop  for  PTA  officers 
and  members  and  for  future  teachers 
and  leaders. 


CLAUDIA  NELSON,  Latin  teachar  at  Pomp- 
ton  Lakas  H.  S.,  is  this  yaar's  racipiant  of  tha 
Edna  Whita  Roma  Scholarship,  givan  aach 
yaar  by  tha  N.  J.  Classical  Association.  Tha 
award  will  pay  partial  axpansas  toward  six 
waaks  of  summar  study  at  tha  Amarican 
Acadamy  in  Roma.  This  is  tha  alavanth  yaar 
that  tha  N.J.C.A.  has  offarad  this  scholar¬ 
ship.  It  is  mada  possibla  by  donations  of 
taachars,  Latin  clubs,  and  intarastad  indi¬ 
viduals.  Miss  Nalson  has  sarvad  as  traasurar 
and  vica-prasidant  of  tha  N.J.C.A.  and  is 
currantly  its  prasidant. 


Teams  To  Advise  on  Programs 
For  Emotionally  Maladjusted 

Help  will  be  available  by  this  sum¬ 
mer  for  some  school  systems  desiring 
to  set  up  sftecial  educational  services 
for  emotionally  and  socially  malad¬ 
justed  children.  By  July,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  three  child  study  teams 
will  be  operating  to  guide  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  local  programs  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Beadleston  Emo¬ 
tional  Health  Education  Act,  which 
became  law  last  year. 

Two  teams  will  devote  themselves 
to  pilot  projects  in  Union  and  Bur¬ 
lington  Counties.  The  third  will  be 
available  throughout  the  State.  The 
teams  will  be  composed  of  psychia¬ 
trists,  psychologists,  social  workers, 
educators  experienced  with  the  hand¬ 
icapped,  and  remedial  teachers. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act,  State  aid  will  pay  about  half  the 
cost  of  each  approved  local  program. 
The  child  study  teams  are  being  or¬ 
ganized  by  Dr.  Boyd  Nelson,  director 
of  special  services  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education. 


TEACHERS  QUALIFY 

READ  HOW  TO 

SAVE  ^30^100 

THAT  YOU  SPEND  ON 

Auto  Insurance 


HERE  IS  WHY 
6EIC0  CAN  OFFER  YOU 
SUCH  BIfi  SAVINGS 

You  pay  no  sales 
agent's  commissions  or 
membership  fees. 

We  insure  military 
and  government  per¬ 
sonnel  who,  as  a  group 
are  preferred  risKs.  You 
are  not  penalized  by 
"high  risk”  drivers. 

We  have  520,000  pol¬ 
icyholders -98%  renew 
L  their  expiring  policies. 


You  get  the  same  coverages  and  benefits  provided  by  the 
Standard  Family  Automobile  Policy  (the  same  policy  usra  by 
most  leading  insurance  companies) 

Personal  24-hour  Claim  Serv-  bail  bond,  should  you  be  in¬ 


ice.  Your  CEico  claim  repre¬ 
sentative  stands  ready  to  help 
you  day  or  night— 24  hours  a 
day. 

S19  Claim  Representatives, 
Coast-to-Coast,  to  serve  you 
anywhere  in  the  U.S.A.  and 
its  possessions. 

Fast  Settlements-no  red 
tape,  quibbles  or  delays. 
Attorney’s  Fees  Paid  for  court 
costs,  etc.,  for  suits  or  claims 
brought  against  you  even  if 
false  or  groundless. 

Bail  Bond,  cqco  pays  up  to 
$100  for  the  expense  of  each 


bail  bond,  should  you  be  in¬ 
volved  in  an  accident  or  traffic 
law  violaUon. 

Hit-and-Run.  cnco  can  protect 
you  against  bodily  injury 
caused  by  hit-and-run  driver 
or  negligence  of  owner  or 
driver  of  an  uninsured  auto. 
Emergency  Road  Service,  cnco 
pays  up  to  $25  in  most  states 
for  towing  and  labor  expenses 
without  advance  approvaL 
Pay  in  installments  if  you 
find  it  more  convenient. 
Satisfies  All  Laws.  Your  cnco 
insurance  policy  can  satisfy 
all  Financial  Responsibility 
Laws. 


MAIL  COUPON  TOOAY  FOR  YOUR  EXACT  RATE 
NO  OBLIGATION  •  NO  AGENT  WILL  CALL 


IN3URAN 

Capital  Stock  Compaiip 


Governmeyt  Employees 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 


..State _ 

□  Female 


Name _ 117 

Residence  Address _ 

City - Zone _ County _ State _ 

Age _ □  Single  □  Married  □  Male  □  Female 

Occupation . . 

Location  of  C«r  (if  different  from  residence  address) _ _ _ 

Car  is  registered  In  State  of _ _ _ 

Yr.  Make  Model  (DIx.,  etc.)  Cyl.  Body  Style  Purchese  Date  □  New 

II _ /  /  \u  Uwo 

1.  (e)  Days  per  week  car  driven  to  work? _ One  way  distance  is _ miles. 

(b)  Is  car  used  in  amt  occupation  or  business?  (Excluding  to  and  from 

work)  □  Yes  □  No 

2.  Additional  operators  under  age  25  In  household  at  present  time: 


May,  I  vac 


impanp  not  aglllated  icttk  V  S  Oopernment 
WASHINGTON  S,  D.  C. 


Age 

Relation 

Marital  Status 

%  of  Use 

GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  INSURANCE  CO. 

Government  Employees  Insurance  Bldg.,  Washington  5.  D  C. 


That’s  the  way  Nation¬ 
wide’s  new  Jumping 
Junior  life  insurance  plan 
works  —  actually  jumps 
3  times  in  face  value  by 
the  time  your  child  is  21. 
Yet  the  low  premium 
always  remains  the  same. 
For  full  details,  contact: 


Please  refer  to  the  yellow  pages 
for  name  of  your  Nationwide 
representative,  or  call  or  write 
Nationwide,  2303  Brunswick 
Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Telephone 
No.  Export  6-1691. 


n 


ATIONWIDE 


LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Home  Office:  Columbus^  Ohio 


Developmental  Reading  Program 


Fully  integrated,  flexible,  complete  Developmental 
Reading  Program.  Easily  administered-Comprehen- 
five.  Geared  to  the  secondary  school  level.  15,000 
students  trained  with  these  proven  techniques.  The 
last  word  in  Reading  Training  from  America's  old* 
est  firm  of  reading  specialists.  For  free  brochure 
and  valuable  Cal*Q‘Rater,  Write 
THE  READING  LABORATORY,  INC.,  Dept.  J, 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  35,  N.  Y. 


EUROPE 


We'll  see  the  usual  plus  Russia,  Scandinavia, 
Yugoslavia  &  N.  Africa.  A  different  trip— for 
the  young  in  spirit  who  don't  want  to  be 
herded  around.  Also  shorter  trips.  Budget 
priced. 

EUROPE  SUMMER  TOURS 
255  Sequoia,  Box  S  Pasadena,  California 


LOST  RIVER  CAVERNS 


Underground  opportwnitios  for  oducotion  and  rocroetien, 
e  wticomo  chongo  from  tho  usuol  school  routine. 

See  o  fine  Cove  together  with  o  Rock  i  Minorol  Mu* 
seum.  Over  4000  beoutiful  Minerol  Specimens  on  disploy. 
Indoor  B  Outdoor  Picnic  Facilities.  Rock  &  Minerol  Shop, 
Souvenir  Shop  ft  Snock  Bor. 

Write  to:  Lest  River  Covems,  Hellertown,  (Nr.  Eoston),  Pe. 
Speciol  rotes  to  Schools;  most  enloyoble. 

Your  nearest  Covo— Phone  TErroce  B-B767 

OPEN  EVERY  DAY  &  EVENING  ALL  YEAR. 


CANADA 


Five  Regional  Conferences  Held 
By  Physical  Education  Groups 

All  five  districts  of  the  N.J.  As¬ 
sociation  for  Health,  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Recreation  have  been 
busy  this  year.  Regional  conferences 
have  featured  demonstrations  of  ac¬ 
tivities  of  physical  education.  Each 
has  presented  speakers  and  panel 
discussions  dealing  with  current  de¬ 
velopments  and  trends  in  the  field. 

Miriam  Reichly,  Ocean  City  H.S., 
was  chairman  of  the  conference  of 
the  Southern  District  held  at  Bridge- 
ton  High  School  on  October  5.  Alice 
Hines,  Irvington  H.S.,  was  chairman 
of  the  Eastern  District  conference 
held  there  on  March  22.  George 
Baldwin,  Dwight  Morrow  H.S.,  En¬ 
glewood,  was  chairman  of  the  North¬ 
ern  District  conference  which  took 
place  at  that  school  on  March  31. 

Philip  Murphy,  Dickinson  H.S., 
Jersey  City,  chairman  of  the  South- 
Eastern  District,  plans  a  conference 
for  the  first  week  of  May,  which  has 
been  proclaimed  “Youth  Fitness 
Week”  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  Central  District’s 
conference  will  also  take  place  in 
May  with  Ray  Schnitzer,  Scotch 
Plains  H.S.,  as  chairman. 

R.  Dudley  Meiers,  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  of  physical  education,  Jersey 
City,  is  chairman  of  district  con¬ 
ferences;  and  Cecilia  Szakacs, 
Glen  Ridge  H.S.,  is  president  of 
N.J.A.H.P'^E.R. 


Enjoy  eastern  Canada  for  as  little  as  $8.00  a  day 
— a  new  unique  "European  Plan"  group  camping 
tour  arranged  by  Canadian  teachers — limited  num¬ 
bers. 


Teachers  Hold  Medical  Science 
Program  at  Bergen  Pines  Hospital 

A  Science  Education  Workshop 
concentrating  on  medical  subjects  has 
been  one  of  the  successful  projects 
of  the  Bergen  County  Education  As¬ 
sociation  this  year. 

Produced  in  cooperation  with  Ber¬ 
gen  Pines  County  Hospital,  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  meeting  for  five 
two-hour  sessions  on  Wednesday 
evenings.  Each  meeting  includes  a 
lecture,  a  technical  demonstration, 
and  a  group  discussion. 

Some  of  the  topics  treated  have 
included:  “heart  disease,”  “public 
health  procedures,”  “tuberculosis 
control,”  “X-ray  therapy,”  “adult 
psychiatry,”  and  “mental  health  serv¬ 
ices.” 


TEACHERS'  CANADIAN  TOURS 

92  Hollywood  Avo.  Willowdolo,  Ontario 


Leslie  D.  Wilding,  principal  of 
School  No.  1,  Ramsey,  is  chairman 
of  the  B.C.E.A.  Professional  Im¬ 
provement  Committee. 
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DONALD  CAMERON,  Rutgers  University  Li¬ 
brarian,  examines  a  copy  of  the  New  Jersey 
engrossed  copy  of  the  U.  S.  Constitution,  that 
was  ratified  by  a  state  convention  on  Decem¬ 
ber  18,  1787.  The  document  was  presented 
to  the  University  by  Philip  Sang  last  Decem¬ 
ber.  In  addition  to  the  text  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  it  consists  of  the  additional  preamble 
authorizing  the  ratification  convention,  the 
resolution  of  the  convention  unanimously 
adopting  it,  and  the  signatures  of  the  41  New 
Jersey  signers.  About  50  copies  of  a  collo¬ 
type  reproduction  have  been  made  by 
Meriden  Gravure,  Inc.  and  will  be  sent,  while 
they  last,  to  New  Jersey  schools.  Post  card 
requests  should  be  sent  to  the  Special  Col¬ 
lections  Dept.,  Rutgers  University  Library, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Wesfville  Board  and  PTA 
Makes  Most  of  Recognition  Day 

There  is  still  a  warm  glow  in  the 
hearts  of  Westville  teachers  from 
Teacher  Recognition  Day  last  No¬ 
vember.  The  Westville  board  indi¬ 
cated  its  desire  to  make  the  recogni¬ 
tion  real;  the  PTA  volunteered  to 
serve  a  pre-school  “second  breakfast” 
of  coffee  and  donuts;  and  the  board 
provided  corsages  and  boutonnieres 
for  all.  Most  board  members  at¬ 
tended,  and  the  vice-president  pre¬ 
sented  a  bouquet  to  the  president  of 
the  Education  Association.  During 
the  affair,  the  PTA  placed  an  apple 
in  every  teacher’s  room.  The  local 
paper  front-paged  the  events,  which 
recognized  our  teachers  on  their 
“day,”  brought  board  members  and 
staff  together  informally  and  socially, 
and  put  our  teachers  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  a  positive  and  favorable  man¬ 
ner. 

— from  Earl  P.  Mattison 

superintendent.  Westville 


Heads  NSTA  Panel . . . 

Maitland  Simmons  of  Irvington 
H.S.  headed  a  panel  on  science  field 
trips  to  industrial  plants  at  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  convention  of  the  National 
Science  Teachers  Association  last 
month.  Copies  of  the  discussion  may 
be  obtained  from  Mr.  Simmons,  Irv¬ 
ington  H.S.,  Irvington,  N.J. 
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Conservation  School 
Plans  Four  Sessions 

Summer  will  bring  full  operation 
again  to  New  Jersey’s  popular  State 
School  of  Conservation.  Located  in 
the  rough  terrain  of  Stokes  State 
Forest,  the  school  gives  a  unique 
outdoor  approach  to  professional 
growth,  certification,  credits,  leisure, 
recreation,  and  summer  camping. 

This  year  there  will  be  four  ses¬ 
sions  of  10  days  each.  Three  two- 
credit  courses  will  be  given  in  the 
Intersession,  June  9-19.  These  will 
include  “Introduction  to  Field  Biol¬ 
ogy,”  “Use  of  Basic  Industrial  Ma¬ 
terials  in  Industry,’’  and  a  10-student 
trailer  caravan  on  “Geography  of 
New  Jersey.” 

The  regular  July  3-13  session  will 
include  “Human  Development  and 
Behavior,’’  “Field  Science  and  Nat¬ 
ural  Resources,”  and  “Outdoor  Edu¬ 
cation  and  School  Camping.”  The 
latter  two  will  be  repeated  July  3-23. 

Six  in  Posfsession 

In  the  Postsession  period,  August 
14-24  six  courses  will  be  given. 
These  are  “Field  Science  for  Ele¬ 
mentary  Teachers,”  “School  Arts  and 
Crafts  with  Native  Materials,”  “Out¬ 
door  Education  and  School  Camp¬ 
ing,”  “Field  Geography  and  Conser¬ 
vation,”  another  “Geography  of  New 
Jersey”  caravan,  and  “Utilization  of 
Basic  Industrial  Resources.” 

Additional  information  is  available 
from  Director  Clifford  Emanuelson, 
N.  J.  State  School  of  Conservation, 
Branchville,  N.  J. 


Summer  Session  1960 

July  5  •  August  12 


Professional  Programs  for: 

elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers,  supervisors,  principals  and 
administrators,  college  teachers  and 
other  college  personnel,  workers  in 
special  education  and  nursing  educa¬ 
tion.  and  guidance  counselors. 


Intersessions: 

May  31  to  June  24 
August  IS  to  Sept.  2 


Leading  toward: 

degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  Doctor  of 
Education,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and 
Teachers  College  Professional  Diplo¬ 
mas.  Work  toward  any  of  these  de¬ 
grees  may  be  begun  in  Summer  Ses¬ 
sion.  Programs  may  be  arranged  to 
achieve  state  certification. 


Air-conditioning  in  the 
Teachers  College  Li¬ 
brary  and  many  class¬ 
rooms 


For  catalog  and  other  in¬ 
formation  write: 

ADMISSIONS  OFFICE 
Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 
Box  156-J 

New  York  27,  N.  Y. 


Offering  includes: 

courses  in  many  areas  of  education, 
work  conferences  and  short  courses, 
and  independent  study  and  research 
opportunities. 


Teachers  College 


Columbia  University 


The  most  interesting  roads  in  France 

— are  the  Railroads 

The  rest  of  picturesque  France  is  only 
hours  away  from  Paris.  In  addition  to 
crack  trains  which  set  a  standord  in 
speed,  comfort  and  punctuality, 
rect  connections  with  railroad  motor 
coaches  and  fast  "autoroils"  enabli 
explore  the  splendor  and 
time-honored  traditions  of  France. 

...  For  your  Greatest 
Convenience  ese  die 


Add  Your  Own  Laugh  .  .  . 

When  Scholastic  Teacher  maga¬ 
zine  tried  a  cartoon  contest,  two  New 
Jersey  teachers  came  in  runners-up. 

Given  a  cartoon  featuring  a  Helen 
Hokinson  type  woman  talking  to  an 
astonished  travel  agent,  with  a  back¬ 
ground  poster  proclaiming  the  charms 
of  Hawaii,  readers  were  asked  to 
enter  their  captions. 

Mrs.  William  Acheson  of  Pater¬ 
son  called  it:  “My  class  is  writing 
for  folders  to  make  booklets.  Don’t 
send  any  to  those  whose  letters  have 
misspelled  words  in  them.” 

Kenneth  J.  Hilfman.  of  Bogota 
H.S.  said:  “Young  man,  don’t  tell 
me  to  correlate  that  ‘When  in 
Rome  .  ,  .’  jazz  with  my  trip  to 
Hawaii.” 

MAY,  I  YiO 


—A  singla  alt-{nclini«« 
tickat  good  for  2 
montht  of  unlimHod 
trovoi  in  Franco  and 
12  othor  Europoon 
countrio*.  Adttllt  i1 25. 
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Q  Muttrotad  booklat  “FRANCE’*  Add 
Q  Information  on  “EURAK.FA$S“  City. 


EXAMINING  ONE  OF  THE  RIFLES  used  in  trainin9  at  Cressltill's  one-time  Camp  Merritt  are 
John  A.  Sestanovich,  vice-principal,  Bryan  School,  Cressitill;  Ralph  Larson,  seventh-grader;  Lt. 
Col.  Arthur  Kiviette  of  First  Army  Headquarters,  New  York  City.  Susan  Hastings,  seventh- 
grader;  and  Donald  G.  Dutcher,  former  Bergen  County  Surrogate. 

Commemorate  Camp  Merritt 


Cresskill  Students  Recall  World  War  I  Camp 


Rutgers'  Eagleton  Foundation 
Making  9  Films  on  Government 

The  Eagleton  Foundation,  the 
practical  politics  wing  of  Rutgers 
University,  is  going  into  film  produc¬ 
tion.  WiA  a  new  $90,000  grant 
from  the  Ford  Foundation,  nine 
half-hour  films  dealing  with  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  the  Presidency  will  be 
produced. 

This  new  award  brings  to  $135,- 
000  the  amount  of  money  the  Ford 
Foundation  or  its  subsidiary  Fund 
for  the  Advancement  of  Education 
has  given  to  the  Foundation  for  its 
Secondary  School  Project. 

The  project,  directed  by  Dr.  Don¬ 
ald  H.  Riddle,  is  an  effort  to 
strengthen  12th-grade  Problems  of 
Democracy  courses.  The  films  will 
be  especially  aimed  at  high  school 
audiences. 

The  nine  films  are  expected  to  be 
ready  for  testing  in  schools  next  fall. 
If  these  films  on  the  representative 
process  in  national  government  prove 
successful,  the  project’s  director 
hopes  that  the  Eagleton  Foundation 
will  be  able  to  produce  a  full  year’s 
supply  of  “PAD”  films. 


PEBBLES — Teachers'  Public  Relations  Hand¬ 
book  is  a  new  40-page  booklet  explaining 
successful  public  relations  ideas.  Published  by 
the  National  School  Public  Relations  Associa¬ 
tion  in  cooperation  with  the  NEA  Department 
of  Classroom  Teachers,  the  handbook  contains 
many  new  public  relations  techniques  for 
classroom  teachers.  Copies  are  available  from 
NSPRA,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  6,  D.  C.  Single  copy,  50f ;  2-9  copies, 
10%  discount;  10  or  more  copies,  20%  dis¬ 
count. 


The  students  at  the  E.  H,  Bryan 
School  in  Cresskill  recently  found 
some  good  history  lessons  in  the 
military  background  of  their  own 
town. 

Back  during  World  War  I,  Cress¬ 
kill  was  the  site  of  Camp  Merritt,  an 
embarkation  camp  for  troops  head¬ 
ing  to  Europe.  From  their  own  re¬ 
search,  the  students  were  able  to  turn 
up  an  informative  commemorative 
program.  Reports  and  a  skit  on  camp 
life  were  given  by  the  students  on 
January  29.  Lt.  Col.  Arthur  M. 
Kiviette  of  the  First  Army  Informa¬ 
tion  Section  and  Donald  G.  Dutcher, 
former  Bergen  County  surrogate, 
described  the  area  back  in  the  days 
when  the  camp  was  functioning. 

Posters  Displayed 

An  exhibit  of  posters,  papers,  pho¬ 
tos,  and  other  World  War  I  memen¬ 
tos  were  on  display  for  the  entire 
school  to  see. 

Camp  Merritt,  it  was  explained, 
was  named  for  Major  General  Wes¬ 
ley  Merritt,  a  Civil  War  veteran  and 
leader  in  the  Spanish  American  War. 
He  had  been  superintendent  of  West 
Point  from  1882  to  1887. 

Largest  of  Three 

Camp  Merritt  was  the  largest  of 
three  camps  which  served  the  Hobo¬ 
ken  Port  of  Embarkation  during  the 
war.  The  installation  covered  770 
acres  of  present-day  Tenafly,  Cress¬ 
kill,  Bergenfield,  and  Dumont.  The 
S 1 1 .000,000  project  consisted  of 


more  than  1,200  buildings,  a  few  of 
which  remain  today. 

The  Camp  had  a  capacity  of 
44,500  men.  But,  during  its  busiest 
month — July,  1919  —  approximately 
86,000  enlisted  men  and  2,400  offi¬ 
cers  passed  through  on  their  return 
from  the  European  battlefields. 

A  monument,  hardly  recognized 
until  the  commemorative  assembly, 
was  erected  after  the  last  soldier  left 
and  was  dedicated  by  General  Per¬ 
shing.  It  stands  in  the  southwest 
comer  of  Cresskill. 

Found  Medals 

In  collecting  their  exhibit,  the 
Bryan  School  students  found  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends  with  medals  from 
the  Camp.  These  were  some  of 
37,624  that  were  given  to  school 
students  by  Camp  Merritt  represen¬ 
tatives  in  appreciation  of  their  co¬ 
operation  and  efforts  in  helping  the 
1919  war  effort. 

The  project  was  supervised  by 
Principal  TTiomas  F.  Toomey  and 
Vice-Principal  John  A.  Sestanovitch. 

— from  George  Felter,  seventh  and 
eighth  grade  social  studies  teacher, 
Bryan  School,  Cresskill 


To  Be  Professor  Emeritus  .  .  . 

Dr.  Lenore  Vaughn-Eames,  cur¬ 
rently  chairman  of  the  graduate  pro¬ 
gram  at  Newark  State  College,  was 
designated  professor  emeritus  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  upon  her 
retirement  at  the  end  of  last  month. 
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NEA  Book  on  TV  Teaching 
Gives  Advice  on  Any  Interaction 

A  new  NEA  booklet  throws  some 
more  light  on  an  important  part  of 
learning — the  importance  of  interac¬ 
tion.  What  started  out  to  be  a  study 
of  problems  of  television  teaching, 
ends  by  giving  a  good  defense  for 
developing  two-way  communication 
in  any  learning  situation.  Any 
teacher,  not  just  the  “teacher  TV 
stars,”  will  find  stimulating  reading 
that  could  greatly  improve  his  own 
performance  in  an  ordinary  class¬ 
room  learning  situation. 

“Interaction  in  Learning:  Implica¬ 
tions  for  Television”  is  a  64-page 
report  growing  out  of  a  seminar  held 
last  year  by  NEA’s  Division  of 
Audio-Visual  Instructional  Service. 
Leading  educators  in  various  fields 
took  a  hard  look  at  the  whole  learn-  { 
ing  process.  i 

In  this  report,  the  group  defines 
interaction,  presents  conditions  within 
the  learning  situation,  describes  kinds 
of  interaction,  and  asks  “how  much  ' 
interaction  is  necessary?” 

The  second  half  of  Ae  re|X)rt  sug¬ 
gests,  to  those  interested  in  getting 
the  most  out  of  educational  televi¬ 
sion,  ways  in  which  television’s  chief 
limitation  —  its  lack  of  feedback  — 
might  be  overcome  or  circumvented 
in  order  to  increase  TV’s  effective¬ 
ness  as  a  teaching  and  learning  tool. 

Copies  of  the  booklet  are  available 
from  NEA,  1201  16th  St.  N.  W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C.  for  $1.00. 


Jersey  Cifv  E.A.  Has  Fiffh 
Round  Table  for  FTA  Members 

Maintaining  a  five  year  tradition, 
the  Jersey  City  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  held  its  annual  Round  Table 
Conference  for  the  Future  Teachers 
of  America  at  the  Fairmount  Hotel, 
Jersey  City,  on  April  27. 

Students  from  Jersey  City  who  are 
interested  in  teaching  were  invited 
to  meet  with  those  who  are  working 
in  the  profession.  The  two  speakers 
of  the  day  included  Mrs.  Marion 
Smith  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Williams. 
Mrs.  Smith  is  school  psychologist  in 
Roselle  and  author  of  “Teaching  the 
Slow-Learning  Child”  and  other 
books.  Mrs.  Williams  is  head  of  the 
English  department  and  dramatic 
coach  at  Jersey  City  State  College. 

Chairman  for  the  meeting  was 
Vincent  Copeutt,  teacher  at  School 
No.  22  in  Jersey  City. 


SUMMER  SESSIONS 


July  5 -August  12 
August  15  -  September  16 

For  the  58th  summer  we  are  happy  to  invite  you  to  participate 
in  an  academic  and  social  program  designed  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  the  summer  student.  The  School  of  Education  draws 
upon  the  resources  of  the  entire  University: 


Architecture 

Art 


Business  Administration  Law 


Home  Economics 
Journalism 


Education 

Engineering 


Liberal  Arts 
Library  Science 


Maxwell  School  of  Citizenship  and  Public  Affairs 


Music 

Nursing 

Public  Health  Nursing 
Social  Work 

Speech  and  Dramatic  Art 


An  intensive  and  extensive  curriculum  enhanced  with  eminent 
visiting  and  resident  faculty  plus  a  wealth  of  cultural  resources 
are  the  ingredients  for  a  stimulating  and  delightful  summer. 
Come  and  enjoy  too  the  scenic  refreshment  of  Central  New  York 
and  the  excitement  of  a  bustling  city. 

Write  TODAY  for  a  Summer  Session  Bulletin  or  departmental  brochures 

UNIVERSITY  DIVISION  OF  SUMMER  SESSIONS 

Box  10,  Syracuse  University  Syracuse  10,  New  York 


“jy  Europe  Looks  Inviting . . . 

You  con  borrow  oxfra  money  from  yevr  Teachers  Crodit  Union. 
Address  yevr  inquiry  in  taro  of  tho  Teachers  /isfed  bolow. 


MRFIELD— SOUTH  lERSEN 
Rsfsr  P.  Sullivan 
Meili  Twain  Sckoel 
GaifisM-PR  Mm 


ATLANTIC  COUNTY 
Clarsncf  S.  Slaltr 
Sonior  High  Sdioel 
Atlantic  City— 4-7M1 
lAYONNE 
JoMRh  P.  Nslson 
0.  P.  Swtonty  H.  S. 
layonnt-FE  P-2121 
IURLIN6T0N  COUNTY 
Milton  Htrshbtrgtr 
Springsidt  School 
lurlington — Oudity  i-2307 
CAMDEN 
E.  A.  Smith 
107  n.  dth  St. 
Coffldtn-WO  4-S084 
CAPE  MAY  COUNTY 
Morion  T.  Hswitt 
c/o  Coonty  Sopt.  of  Sch. 

C.  M.  (svrIhoutt-S-iMI 
CENTRAL  IER6EN 
Thsrsso  Von  Wttsring 
202  logort  Id. 

Rivtr  Edge,  N.  J. 

DIomond  3-7710 
CUMIERLAND  COUNTY 
Mrs.  Mory  H.  Dotrt 
IS  (slumbio  Avs. 
Vinslond-OX  2-7S4P 
EAST  RERGEN 
Cotl  I.  Strong 
401  Dougloi  St. 
Engitwood— 10  8-2310 
ESSEX  COUNTY 
lichord  Cohill 
1SS  Irood  SI. 
Iloomlisid-Pl  3-POSI 


HOtOKEN 
Oominich  A.  Foleo 
Dsmorott  High  School 
Hobokstv-HO  3-1PM 
HUDSON  COONTY 
Wm.  «.  Milltr 
ISO  Columbio  Avs. 

Jtnoy  City— OL  P-8S24 
HUNTERDON  COUNTY 
Froncis  X.  Strohobor 
Huntsrdon  Control  H.  S. 
Flsmingtsn,  N.  J. 

MERCER  COUNTY 
Michool  Angolotti 
lowrsnct  Jr.  H.  S. 

Trsnton— EX  A-7SU 
MONMOUTH-OCEAN  COUNTIES 
Horold  D.  Shonnon 
S07  Irood  Sirtot 
Asbury  Porh-PR  5-M30 
MORRIS  COUNTY 
Joffltt  A.  Alltn 
i  Coort  St. 

Morristown,  JE  P-1717 
NEWARK 

Gorlond  H.  Smith 
220  Lincoln  Plocs 
Irvington  11 — ES  $-P1S2 
NORTHERN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Morris  Wilnor 
Orommor  School 
Psrth  Amboy— VA  A-33i0 
PASSAIC  COONTY 
Jomos  D.  Golloghtr 


Room  301,  A4  Homilton  St. 
Potorson-SH  2-44SS 
SALEM  COUNTY 
Doisy  McCsrtnoy 
Rsgionol  High  School 
Ponnsgrovo,  Now  Jorsoy 
SOMERSET  COUNTY 
J.  Horold  Ton  Eyb 
24  E.  Spring  St.,  Somorvillo 
RAndolph  S-4153 
SOUTHERN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Horold  W.  Strauss 
IIS  Ktnsinglon  Avo. 
Ploinfiotd— 4-S4PS 
TEANECK 
Frank  Folk 
TMnock  High  School 
TEonock  7-2482 
TRENTON 
John  Rosonthol 
424  Groonwoy  Avo. 
Trmton-OW  S4732 
UNION  COUNTY 
G.  G.  Gundmunson 
U  Lincoln  Avo.  Eost 
losollo  Pork— CH  S-017S 
WARREN  COONTY 
Tholmo  lurton 
R.F.D.  Hockottslown 
WEST  HUDSON 
A.  H.  Powoll 
1S7  Stuyvosont  Avo. 
Arlington-WE  3-2410 
WEST  ORANGE 
Dorothy  Robertson 
Wosl  Orongo  High  School 
Woil  Orongo— OR  4-2454 
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Here  is  an  easy  way  to  order  informational  material  offered  by  advertisers 
in  the  May  issue.  You  will  find  teaching  aids,  travel  literature  or  other  descrip¬ 
tive  booklets  to  serve  as  a  help  in  your  school  or  personal  buying.  Your  requests 
are  forwarded  promptly  to  the  companies  involved.  They  will  send  you  the 
material.  For  fastest  service,  write  directly  to  the  advertisers  at  addresses  shown 
in  their  ads. 

147.  Folders  coverinq  siqhi-seeinq  tours  !n 
more  than  140  cities,  in  national  parks  and 
vacation  areas  of  the  50  United  States,  Can¬ 
ada  and  Mexico  and  other  regions  through 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Indicate  what 
spots  you  expect  to  visit.  (The  Gray  Line 
Association) 

148.  Information  on  part-time  or  summer 
opportunity  for  good  income  demonstrating 
safety  products  to  new  mothers.  (Babee- 
Tenda  Corporation) 

153.  Folder  on  a  vacation  place  for  young 
people,  adults  and  families  on  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain.  (Camp  Skyland) 

159.  An  Education  in  Mutual  Funds.  Three 
descriptive  brochures  explaining  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  opportunities  of  investing  in  mu¬ 
tual  funds.  Over  two  million  investors 
throughout  the  U.  S. 

a.  "How  to  Put  Your  Money  to  Work  .  .  . 
in  Mutual  Funds." 

b.  "15  Reasons  for  Owning  Mutual  Funds" 

— Answers  many  of  the  questions  you 
may  have  about  sound  investment  prin- 


Owned  &  Operated  br 
The  Ocean  Grove  Camp 
Meeting  Aasociation 

Accommodates  300  Guests  Free  Parking 
Two  Exceptional  TV  Lounges 

Double  Deck  Portico  Overlooking 
Beach  and  Boardwalk 

All  Outside  Rooms;  Dining  Room  and 
Solarium  Built  Over  the  Ocean 
OPENS  MAY  27th 
Swimming  Pool  and  Game  Room 
Elevator  Service  from  Boardwalk  Level 

WRITE  FOR  OUR 
BEAUTIFUL  COLOR-BROCHURE 
PHONE  ASBURY  PARK  PRospect  4-SOSO 
HENRY  E.  KEYSER.  Manager 


160.  Vacations  Colorful  folders  with  maps, 
pictures,  and  prices  covering  a  variety  of 
Independent  or  escorted  tours  by  Greyhound 
bus  to  all  of  America's  scenic  and  historic 
vacation  areas.  (Greyhound  Highway  Tours) 

161.  "Across  Lake  Michigan  by  S.  S.  Mil¬ 
waukee  Clipper."  An  Illustrated  folder  tell¬ 
ing  how  you  can  take  your  auto  across  Lake 
Michigan  between  Milwaukee,  Wise,  and 
Muskegon,  Mich.,  to  enjoy  a  six-hour  cruise 
and  eliminate  240  miles  of  congested  driving. 
(Wisconsin  &  Michigan  Steamship  Co.) 

165.  "How  You  Can  Read  Better  .  .  . 
Faster."  A  16  page  booklet  explaining  how 
to  broaden  knowledge,  improve  skills  and 
cultivate  hidden  abilities  through  a  new 
scientific  approach  to  better  reading.  (The 
Reading  Laboratory,  Inc.) 

63.  Brochure  on  a  different  kind  of  tour 
through  Europe  and  a  corner  of  Africa.  De¬ 
scribes  itinerary  and  gives  costs  for  20  coun¬ 
tries  in  70  days,  summer  I960.  (Europe 
Summer  Tours) 

103.  "France,"  a  16-page  booklet.  In  color, 
with  its  charming  cover  and  inside  illustra¬ 
tions  by  well-known  French  artists,  as  well  as 
beautiful  photographs,  contains  helpful  infor¬ 
mation  on  what  to  see  and  look  for  In  vari¬ 
ous  regions  of  France.  Included  will  be  in 
formation  on  Eurailpass,  the  one  ticket  that 
is  good  for  two  months  of  unlimited  railroad 
travel  in  13  European  countries.  (French  Na¬ 
tional  Railroads) 

105.  "Hawaii,  the  Aloha  State"  Is  a  reprint 
j  of  an  article  from  World  Book  Encyclopedia, 
j  It  is  a  colorful,  24-page,  up-to  date  booklet 
I  on  our  50th  state.  (Field  Enterprises) 

I  106.  Bulletin  I  ists  the  complete  schedule  of 
I  summer  session  courses.  Included  are  the 
I  highlights  of  the  busy  calendar  of  events. 
I  Individual  program  and  departmental  bro- 
i  chures  available  upon  request.  (Syracuse 


CAMP  KOKATOSI 

RAYMOND,  MAINE 

FOR  BUSINESS  AND 
PROFESSIONAL  WOMEN 
AND  GIRLS 

Wide  lake,  sandy  beach,  individual  cabins.  123 
acres  open  fields,  lovely  woodlands.  All  land  and 
water  sports.  Picnics,  trips,  nature  study,  bird 
walks.  Activity  when  you  want  it,  every  op¬ 
portunity  for  rest  and  quiet  if  you  prefer  it. 
No  routine.  Complete  fre^om  and  relaxation  in 
friendly  informal  atmosphere.  A  new  concept  in 
vacations  designed  to  give  present  enjoyment, 
return  you  to  work  and  play  with  rested  mind, 
reviulized  body.  Booklet  upon  request.  Ruth  D. 
Chase,  Director. 


c.  "The  Modern  Way  fo  Invest" — an  ex¬ 
cellent  guide  to  educate  and  inform  you 
of  the  working  of  mutual  fund  manage¬ 
ment,  costs,  objectives,  selection,  risk, 
etc.  (Grunberg  &  Co.) 

163.  Maps  and  Brochure  of  information  on 
a  series  of  13-day  safari  styled  tours  in  his¬ 
toric  Canada,  organized  by  Canadian  Teach¬ 
ers.  (Teachers'  Canadian  Tours) 

171:  Invest  in  Yoursr-lf:  A  Guide  to  Financ¬ 
ing  Your  Professional  Education  tells  pros¬ 
pective  students  the  cost  of  studying  and 
living  In  the  Teachers  College  community 
and  explains  the  opportunities  for  part  or 
full  time  work  and  the  types  of  student  aid 
available.  Also  available:  folders  on  work 
conferences  In  areas  of  childhood  educa¬ 
tion,  teaching  of  piano,  and  rehabilitation. 
(Teachers  College,  Columbia  University) 


Are  you  looking  for  a  beautiful  spot  in  which 
to  rest  and  relax  after  the  strain  and  worries 
of  the  school  year?  CAMP  SKYLAND  on 
LAKE  CHAMPLAIN  at  South  Hero,  Vermont, 
is  just  such  a  place.  Excellent  meals.  Please 
send  for  folder.  Wm.  J.  A  Charlotte  S. 
Norton,  Owners  and  Managers. 


SUMMER  OPPORTUNITY 


This  summer  you  can  start  a  profitable  year  'round 
business  of  your  own,  showing  the  hundreds  of 
new  Mothers  in  your  area  nationally  advertised 
Babee-Tenda®  Safety  Products.  Begin  part-time 
now — we  provide  complete  step-by-step  instruc¬ 
tions.  Car  necessary.  For  full  information  write: 

ft.  O.  MACPHERSON,  Vice  President,  Sales 
BABEE-TENDA  CORP.  MHROPOLIS,  ILL. 


SUMMER  BUSINESS  FOR  SALE 

Water  Ski  and  Swim  School  serving  Pt. 
Pleasant  area  for  three  years.  Owner  moving. 
Includes  boat  and  motor,  skis,  and  all  neces¬ 
sary  equipment.  Records  open  for  inspection. 
For  details  write  Sun  'N‘  Fun  Ski  and  Swim 
School,  Princeton  Avenue,  Laurelton,  N.  J. 


State  Teachers  Magazines,  Inc.  Available  in 

Dept.  E,  307  N.  Michigan  Avenue  School  Year  of 

Chicago  I,  Illinois  1959-60  only. 

Send  me  the  Items  covered  by  the  numbers  circled.  Indicate 
quantity  desired  where  more  than  one  copy  is  available.  4g  is 
enclosed  for  each  number  circled. 


name  . 

subject 

school  name  . 

school  street  address 


TEACHERS  WANTED--to  sell  Harper  &  Brothers 
children's  books  to  schools  and  school  libraries. 
Special  library  bindings  (Harpercrest).  Liberal 
commissions.  Send  resume  to  Harper  &  Broth¬ 
ers,  Dept.  98,  49  East  33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  16,  N.  Y. 
Page  454 


city  .  zone  ., 

enrollment:  boys  . . . 

available  only  In  the  United  State  of  America 
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The  Weather  —  Day  by  Day 

(continued  from  page  438) 

class  secretary  noted  changes  when 
it  rained. 

(We  compared  readings  each  time 
we  had  a  change  in  the  weather.  Due 
to  an  extreme  run  of  luck,  a  warm 
front,  a  cold  front  and  an  occluded 
front  came  through  in  less  than  three 
weeks.  Teachers  cannot  count  on 
this.) 

November  9  I 

The  hygrometer  we  had  been  us¬ 
ing  proved  inadequate;  it  only  regis¬ 
tered  as  low  as  40  degrees.  For  a 
total  cash  outlay  of  $.78  we  bought 
two  thermometers  and  made  our  own 
hygrometer. 

November  10  I 

After  much  coaxing  by  students,  j 
we  discussed  how  barometer  and  hy-  | 
grometer  work;  to  demonstrate  the  ' 
principle  we  made  a  mercurial  bar-  j 
ometer  from  glass  tubing,  mercury,  1 
etc. 

November  15 

Obtained  from  Government  Print-  | 
ing  Otlice  a  Cloud  Code  Chart  ($.  10).  1 
Students  made  chart  to  record  hourly 
cloud  observations. 

November  23 

Station  markers  drawn  for  each 
hour  on  the  board;  it  is  one  student’s  ; 
job  to  compile  information  on  the 
I  graphs  for  each  hour  and  plot  this 
data  on  the  station  marker. 

December  1 

Each  morning  student  brings 
weather  map  from  local  paper;  it 
compares  favorably  with  our  read-  ' 
ings.  With  it  we  can  now  trace  I 
movement  of  weather  and  know  what 
to  expect.  We  begin  accurate  fore¬ 
casting,  often  out-guessing  the  news-  ' 
paper. 

The  students  have  become  more 
acutely  aware  of  their  environment, 
especially  the  sky.  They  have  lived 
and  practiced  the  scientific  method  in 
their  observations  and  forecasts.  They 
have  learned  to  read  to  some  extent, 
and  in  many  cases  taught  their  par¬ 
ents  to  read  a  weather  map.  They 
have  develo[>ed  a  deeper  understand¬ 
ing  as  to  what  to  expect  and  why  to 
expect  various  weather  conditions 
throughout  the  year.  They  have 
learned  to  read  graphs  and  have 
made  meaningful  graphs  in  a  manner 
that  is  rarely  done  in  the  normal 
course  of  a  two  or  three  week  unit 
on  graphs. 

May.  ifio 


WHAT  THEY  ARE  SAYING  .  .  . 

"It  is  a  great  source  ot  comfort  to 
know  that  we  can  call  on  NJEA  for  sup¬ 
port  when  it  is  needed.  Teachers  must 
remember  that  NJEA  gives  maximum  sup¬ 
port  whenever  and  wherever  there  is  a 
need  and  the  efforts  of  the  organisation 
usually  result  in  affecting  all  of  us  favor¬ 
ably  now  and  in  the  future." 

John  Shops,  President  of  the  Newark 
Teachers  Association  at  the  I960 
NJEA  Legislative  Conference 


suggestion 
If  proves  helpful 


Named  for  Former  Teacher . . . 

Hamilton  Township  in  Mercer 
County  is  naming  one  of  its  junior 
high  schools  in  honor  of  a  former 
teacher  who  taught  in  the  system  for 
44  years. 

The  school  will  honor  Emily  C. 
Reynolds,  who  died  in  November 
1957  and  who  taught  at  the  district’s 
Kuser  School. 


*  As  this  is  iha  time  of  vear  whan  naonla's 


As  this  is  the  time  of  year  when  people’s  minds  turn  to 
planting  and  interest  in  sprouting  things,  a  classroom  activity 
that  children  will  love  might  be  devoted  to  Green  Thumb* 


With  the  exception  of  green 
food-dye  for  children’s  thumbs 
and  rags  or  tissues  to  blot  up 
excess,  no  preparation  is  needed. 

simply  amnounooa"Now  Comes 
Green  Thumb  fun,”  explaining 
that  a  green  thumb  signifies 
ability  to  make  plants  grow  and 
refers  to  person  with  that  ability 

Hava  ohiidran  trace  hand  flat 
on  paper,  color  thumb  green, 
print  name  on  paper.  Collect. 
ShuiTle.  Draw  out  one  hand  at 
random.  Whose  hand  it  is  be¬ 
comes  Green  Thumb  Potentate. 
.First  you  dip  your  right  thumb 


in  green  food-dye  on  your  desk, 
then  Potentate,  and  he  helps  all 
the  rest  of  room  do  likewise. 
Potantata  calls  on  each  person 
to  tell,  in  number  of  words  he 
has  fingers  and  green  thumb, 
what  he  likes  most  about 
flowers,  plants,  trees. 

Oardan  Scamp.  All  in  circle  but 
two  in  center — Gardener  and 
Scamp.  Gardener  says.“Get  out 
of  my  garden.”  Scamp  says* 
“Catch  me.”  The  chase  in  and 
out  of  circle  begins  and  Garden¬ 
er  has  to  imitate  Scamp  (stoop, 
grin  etc.)  Scamp  caught,  new 
pair  goes  to  center. 

Parhapa  your  room  is  already 
abounding  in  Green  Thumbs.  •• 
Seedlings  are  so  easy  to  grow* 


\  \  After  a  busy  day, 

\/  enjoy  the  lively  flavor  of 
j^^^F=^elicl'»us  Wrigley’s  Gum* 

Gives  you  a  refreshing  little  lift  and 
the  natural  chewing  eases  tension. 
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NORTH  JERSEY 
TEACHERS  AGENCY 

KNC'.I>;W(K)D,  NHVC'  JHRSEY 
24  N.  Van  Brunt  St.  I.()\^t•ll  7-44^0 
H'rite  Or  Phone  Par  Application  iorm 


HORNING 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY  I 


Teachers . . .  Nurse 

DO  YOU  WANT  A 
CAMP 

COUNSELLING  JOB 
THIS  SUMMER? 


by  Dr.  Arnold  W.  Reitze 

principal,  School  No.  8,  Jersay  City 


CHARTS 

Costucnas  Da  Franca:  Valentine  Tonone,  P.O. 

882,  Upper  Montclair,  N.J. 

An  interesting  and  colorful  chart  showing 
the  costumes  in  various  parts  of  France 
depicted  on  a  background  of  a  map  of 
France.  Each  costume  is  shown  in  the 
locale  of  France  where  it  is  worn  and 
each  is  titled.  The  price  is  $2.25. 


FILMSTRIPS 

Managing  Your  Clothing  Dollars;  Household 
Finance  Corp.,  Prudential  Plaza,  Chicago 


Openings  in  day 
and 

overnight  camps. 


A  fine  filmstrip  for  classes  in  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  college  and  adult  groups,  and 
others  interested  in  a  better  wardrobe  at 
a  budget  price.  The  filmstrip  is  available  ' 
for  a  week’s  free  loan. 

Reading:  Learning  Through  Seeing,  Box  368, 
Sunland,  Calif. 

A  series  of  filmstrips  of  basic  vocabulary 
which  is  ideal  for  remedial  reading  on  all 
levels.  These  filmstrips  are  particularly 
adapted  to  the  Tachist-O-Flash  available 
from  this  company  which  can  be  used  on 
any  standard  35  mm  projector.  5>end  for 
full  information. 

RECORDS 

Poetry:  Yale  Series  of  Recorded  Poets,  202 
Davenport  Ave.,  New  Haven.  Conn. 

A  new  series  of  records  by  contemporary 
poets  reading  their  own  works  is  no« 
available  on  a  monthly  subscription  basis. 
Each  month  a  12"  high  fidelity  record  of 
the  poetry  and  commentary  by  the  author 
will  be  sent  to  the  subscriber.  Also  in¬ 
cluded  will  be  a  large  photograph  of  the 
poet,  a  critique  of  the  poet’s  work,  a  bi¬ 
ography,  and  printed  text  of  the  spoken 
record.  Write  for  full  information. 

School  Records.  Spencer  Press.  Inc.,  179  N. 

Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  I,  III. 

Spencer  Press  is  now  the  national  distribu¬ 
tor  for  the  school  and  library  department 
of  Columbia  Records.  Included  are  many 
excellent  records  of  music,  literature  and 
language.  They  are  available  at  a  special 
school  discount.  Write  for  information. 


Write  or  Apply 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE 
EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

AfRIiofed  with 

United  States  employment  Service 

Professional  and  Commercial 
Placement  Office 

601  BROAD  STREET 
NEWARK  2,  NEW  JERSEY 

NO  FEE  CHARGED 


EQUIPMENT 

Ink  Markers:  Flash  Manufacturing  Co. 
Murray  St.,  Newark  5,  N.J. 


A  new  form  of  the  felt  marking  pen 
which  is  extremely  handy  and  useful  in 
the  preparation  of  charts,  flash  cards,  and 
other  visual  aids.  Each  pen  or  marker  has 
its  own  supply  of  non-toxic  instant  drying 
ink.  Available  in  eight  bright  colors.  Write 
for  information  about  “Flashdry  Marker.’’ 

Techna-mation:  American  Optical  Co.,  Buffalo 
15,  New  York. 

A  new  A-V  process  by  which  anima¬ 
tion  or  movement  can  be  readily  shown 
on  transparencies  used  with  overhead  pro¬ 
jectors.  Greatly  increases  the  value  of 
many  forms  of  transparencies  as  realistic 
motion  in  any  direction  and  speed  can 
easily  be  added. 

FILMS 

Safety:  General  Motors,  Film  Library,  1775 
Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Two  new  films  on  safe  driving  are 
available  from  this  source  without  charge. 
"Easy  Street”  emphasizes  the  car  and  its 
relation  to  safe  driving,  while  “Milestones 
to  Safety”  is  based  on  the  scientific  ap¬ 
proach  to  teen-age  driver  training.  Write 
for  bookings  or  information. 

Screen  News  Digest:  Sterling  Television  Co.. 

Inc.,  6  E.  39th  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

A  monthly  newsreel  digest  especially  adap¬ 
ted  to  school  use  in  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  is  available  in  many  com¬ 
munities  through  the  cooperation  of  a 
local  sponsor.  Write  for  information  con¬ 
cerning  a  possible  sponsor  for  your  school 
system. 


PHOENIX.  ARIZONA 

ARIUIU^  die  siwniwtsr  ^ 


Kellogg  Teachers  Agency 

31  Union  Sq.  West.  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  ALgonquin  5-7467 
PLACING  TEACHERS  AND  ADMINISTRATORS 
SUCCESSFULLY  SINCE  1889 

Send  for  Enrollment  Blank  —  Free  Registration 
Member  Natl.  Assn,  of  Teachers  Agencies 


PUBLICATIONS 

Modern  Techniques  in  Teaching  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guages:  Educational  Film  Library  Assn.,  250 
W.  57th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 

A  comprehensive  book  on  modern  tech¬ 
niques  for  teaching  foreign  languages  by 
means  of  recordings  and  tape.  Actual  de 
tailed  information  is  given  for  successful 
teaching  of  languages  to  individuals  anti 
groups.  Much  related  material  on  records, 
tapes,  recorders  and  other  aids  is  included 
The  book  should  prove  valuable  to  all 
educators  teaching  and  setting  up  courses. 

National  Tape  Recording  Catalogue:  NEA 
Dept,  of  Audio-Visual  Instruction.  1201  Si« 
teenth  St.,  NW,  Washington  6.  D.  C. 

The  1960  supplement  to  this  catalog  • 
now  available  listing  many  excellent  tapes 
for  educational  use.  The  price  is  $.50. 

NJEA  REVIEW 


Placing  teachers  and 
administrators  in  pub¬ 
lic,  private  schools  and 
colleges  of  N.  Y..  N.  J.. 
Penn.,  Md.  and  Del. 


Ralph  V.  Horning.  Ed.D. 
Member  of  N  A.T  A 
Devon.  Penna. 


Identifying  the  More-Able 

(continued  from  page  437) 

Work  Book”  (DeHaan  and  Kough, 

SRA,  1955). 

As  a  result  of  our  work  thus  far, 
we  have  some  questions.  We  would 
like  to  know; 

1.  Why  so  many  children  with  high 
test  scores  ore  not  identified  as 
outstanding  in  these  same  areas 
by  their  teachers? 

2.  Why  some  children  who  score  a 
year  or  more  above  grade  in 
reading,  arithmetic  or  both  are 
unable  to  show  an  I.Q.  of  111 
or  more  on  standard  I.Q.  tests? 

3.  Why  some  pupils  who  show 
I.Q.'s  of  111  or  more  on  stand¬ 
ardized  tests  appear  to  be  under¬ 
achieving  when  tested  in  arith¬ 
metic  and  reading? 

4.  How  valid  is  an  I.Q.  test  when 
all  other  evidence  disagrees  with 
its  findings? 

5.  Why  our  teachers  rated  so  few 
academically  talented  students 
outstanding  in  scientific  ability? 

All  this  is  only  the  first  stage  of 
our  program.  It  must  be  followed  up 
by  an  ambitious,  comprehensive 
and  challenging  curriculum  program. 
Shall  we  emphasize  acceleration,  spe¬ 
cial  grouping,  sptecialized  classes, 
providing  for  the  more-able  in  non- 
specialized  classes?  How  will  these 
programs  be  administered?  At  least, 
however,  we  have  made  a  concrete, 
practical  start  at  finding  the  pupils 
for  whom  such  a  program  will  be 
designed. 


SINCE  1948 

"FOR  SCHOOLS:  TEACHERS!  FOR  TEACHERS:  SCHOOLSI" 

GARDEN  STATE  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

A  Penonadif  CONDUCTED  AGENCY 
Serving  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Long  Island,  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
AMherst  7-1200 

5  Brainerd  Street,  Mt.  Holly,  N.J. 

LOUIS  M.  KASER 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

401  luniper  Bldg.  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts.  PHILADELPHIA 

Teachers  for  Schools — Schools  for  Teachers — Every  Day  in  the  Year 
Registration  here  means  constant  consideration  for  promotion. 


,  i  5-1745 
Kingsley  j  5.1746 


Pmoiut  Diicrimintling  Sttvict 


E.  F.  Maloney  I  ,, 

E  F.  Maloney.  Jr.  I  Managers 


TEACHERS — We  hare  oBcially  listed  handreds  of  splendid  positions— Elaaatntary — Boron  dory 
— College.  Why  not  investigate  these  through  usT  Our  many  years  of  experience  in  placing 
teachers — over  thirty-four  years  under  the  same  management — gives  you  eziiert  guidance — so 
important  in  seeking  a  position.  Write  immediately.  "Why  put  your  future — so  important  to 
you — in  inexperienced  hands?” 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Est.  1880  Sntetstor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  80tfa  Year 

MS  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET.  ALLENTOWN.  PENNSYLVANIA 
Momhtr  Notiontd  Atsociotion  of  Ttachtrt'  Agonciot 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  1.  N.Y.  Phong:  Wisconsin  7-9066 

Philip  C.  Genthner,  Prop. 

Mfmirr  Nwionsl  Association  of  Ttschtrs  Agtncitt  A  Snptrior  Agntcy  for  Suptrior  ftopU 

Established  1855 


. . .  Wbei  teachers  wtnt  better  jiositioiis . . .  Vlfheii  schools  wait  better  teachers . . . 
*^0^^  ''  Nellsaal  An'a  of  Tischsn'  Hgisrist  TEACHER  AGENCY 

0  ,  Export  3-3337 

n*  East  Honovnr  Stmot 

g.  Edward  McComsoy,  M*r. 


1^1  pA  L 


A  Teachers  Bureau  thos.  b.  r.  bryant 

1  #%i^  I  1025  Withenpoon  Bldg.  W.  D.  Greulich 
WRITE— PHONE— VISIT  PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA.  PEnnypteker  5-122} 

Nitmbtr  National  Attociation  of  Taaebars’  Agtnciat 

Enroll  now  for  September — School  -  College  -  Administrative  positions. 

From  Pennsylvania.  Delaware,  Maryland.  New  Jeraey.  New  York— 42od  Year 


"Can  f  trade  in  my  three  swimming 
classes  for  something  dry?" 


COLONIAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

42  Court  Stroot  JEfforsen  8-5400  Merrittown,  N.  J. 

Contrally  located  in  rapidly  growing  area— Top  salarios  and  gonsrout 
annual  incramants— All  gradas  and  Administration— Public  and  Privato 
Wrrta  or  phone  for  registration  blank 

Horry  G.  Stuart  WUliom  A.  Busch 


THE  EASTERN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

288  SUNRISE  HIGHWAY  ROCKVILLE  CENTRE  LONG  ISLAND.  N.Y. 

Excellent  Elementary,  Secondary  Teaching  and  Administrative  Positions  at  Top  Salaries 
in  Eastern  States — New  York  State  and  especially  on  LONG  ISLAND 
Montbar  N.  A.  T.  A.  1 9th  Year  Vritn  for  RrgitiraWon  Form 


Editorial  Committee 


Walter  H.  Williams,  chairman  Ocean  City 

Robert  L.  Andrus  Metuchen 

Mrs.  Gladys  N.  Cramer  Chatham  Twp. 

Henry  W.  Dinger .  Harmony  Twp. 

A.  L.  Donley  .  Vineland 

Edward  Mather  Paterson 


Mrs.  Mildred  H.  Maxon  Northern  Valley  Reg.  H.S. 

Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 
Marvin  R.  Reed.  Associate  Editor 

iiiliiiiH 

A  New  Run  of  Trump 

Right  now,  wherever  we  turn,  someone  is  talking 
about  the  Trump  plan.  Even  Architectural  Forum 
turns  up  with  sketches  and  floor  plans  for  two  Trump- 
inspired  “high  schools.” 

The  center  of  attention  is  a  report  “New  Directions 
to  Quality  Education.”  Its  nick-name  comes  from 
author  J.  Lloyd  Trump,  who  is  summarizing  four- 
years  of  experiments  that  he  directed  for  the  NEA 
National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals. 

A  “Trump-type”  high  school  would  schedule  stu¬ 
dents  for  independent  study  on  an  average  of  12 
hours  (40% )  of  the  usual  30-hour  school  week.  The 
planners  are  not  thinking  of  silent-sitting  in  a  crowded 
off-hours  auditorium  or  cafeteria.  They  envision  sep¬ 
arate  areas  for  independent  reading,  writing,  listening, 
self-testing,  recording,  experimenting, — even,  thinking 
— in  libraries,  laboratories,  shops,  studios,  and  home¬ 
making  suites.  To  encourage  the  “now-more-indepen- 
dent”  student  to  go  beyond  regular  assignments,  all 
of  these  areas  are  to  be  open  late  in  the  day,  on  week¬ 
ends,  and  during  vacations. 

On  teaching  methods,  the  report  becomes  even 
more  radical.  Here  are  some  of  its  striking  proposals: 

•  —  Large  groups  of  80  to  120  students  would  be 
brought  together  for  introducing  units,  motivation,  ex¬ 
plaining  concepts,  exploring  possible  activities,  plan¬ 
ning  resources,  and  summarizing.  Even  larger  groups 
would  be  scheduled  together  to  view  television  and 
Aims. 

•  —  Small  groups  of  about  1 5  students  would  meet 
for  exchanging  ideas,  clarifying  concepts,  and  teacher- 
observation  of  student  reactions. 

•  —  Staffing  would  change,  with  more  emphasis 
on  team  teaching  than  independent  classroom  instruc¬ 
tion.  Highly  trained,  experienced  teachers  would  be 
the  professional  core  responsible  for  organization,  plan¬ 
ning,  and  large  group  presentations.  Instruction  as¬ 


sistants  ( subject-trained  housewives,  beginning  teach- 1 
ers,  or  college  student  interns)  would  fill-in  part-time 
for  specific  assigned  tasks.  More  clerical  assistance, ' 
general  aides,  and  outside  consultants  would  be  on 
hand  to  free  the  professional  teachers  for  planning  and 
working  with  students. 

•  —  Present  “required”  and  “elective”  courses 
would  give  way  to  a  basic  course  of  study  in  all  areas 
of  knowledge,  including  the  humanities,  mathematics, 
science,  practical  and  creative  arts,  and  health  and 
physical  education.  Time  for  this  “basic  education” 
would  vary  so  that  students  could  begin  at  age  12 
with  a  few  specialized  studies  and  by  age  1 8  give  more 
than  half  their  time  to  pursuing  their  own  interests. 

•  —  Grouping  of  students  would  be  flexible.  A 
student  would  move  in  stages  (not  grades  or  years) 
according  to  his  rate  of  progress  and  readiness.  Some 
students  would  start  junior  high  school  at  10;  others 
not  until  14.  Some  would  complete  high  school  in 
four  years;  others  might  take  as  many  as  eight  years. 

Although  there  is  already  a  one-hour  film  showing 
“how  it  works,”  the  high  school  it  blueprints  exists 
only  in  experimental  fragments.  By  bringing  the  specu¬ 
lations  together,  the  Trump  report  should  warm  up 
quite  a  few  professional  discussions  in  the  year  ahead,  j 

Like  Ham-and’Eggs 

As  NJEA  members  and  other  citizens  go  out  speak¬ 
ing  for  the  State  School  Aid  bills  (A- 179  and  A-180), 
they  pick  up  many  supporters  who  twist  and  boggle 
at  the  new  tax  measures  needed  to  finance  them. 
Others  who  favor  both  state  aid  and  a  necessary  state 
sales  or  income  tax  ask,  “How  can  we  be  sure  the 
schools  will  get  the  money?”  Echoes  of  the  cigarette 
tax  controversy  of  a  decade  ago  are  still  heard. 

A  “PLAN-TO-RAISE”  money  for  schools  and  a 
“PLAN-TO-USE”  the  money  thus  raised  are  just 
about  inseparable.  State  aid  laws  mean  nothing  if 
the  State  does  not  have  the  revenue  to  finance  them. 
At  the  same  time  a  program  of  increased  aid,  firmly 
written  into  law,  is  the  best  assurance  that  the  money 
from  new  taxes  will  go  where  it  is  supposed  to. 

The  big  hassle  over  the  cigarette  tax  —  to  delve 
briefly  into  history  —  came  because,  when  it  was  en¬ 
acted,  the  Legislature  did  not  alter  the  state  school  aid 
formula,  but  merely  agreed  to  include  an  unspecified 
amount  of  additional  aid  in  the  state  budget  each  year. 
The  temptation  to  decrease  such  aid  as  other  state 
needs  rose  proved  irresistible. 

For  the  record,  however,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  Legislature  has  never  failed  to  vote  the  state  aid 
promised  school  districts  by  existing  laws.  The  legis¬ 
lators  know  that  districts  base  their  budgets  and  local 
tax  rates  on  these  laws,  and  that  school  budgets  are 
voted  months  before  the  state  appropriations  bill  is 
passed.  It  is  almost  unthinkable  that,  with  local 
budgets  and  tax  rates  set,  the  state  would  fail  to  meet 
its  committments. 

It  will  help  our  thinking  if  we  can  view  the  state 
aid  proposals  as  the  PLAN-TO-USE  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  tax  measures  as  the  PLAN-TO-RAISE,  and  to 
keep  clearly  in  mind  that  they  must,  as  the  French  say, 
march  together. 
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NJEA  REVIEW 


Mott  clostet  will  be  held  in  Curtis  Hall,  the  recently  completed,  modern, 
entirely  air-conditioned  cloisroom  building  on  the  University  Campus. 


THREE  SESSIONS  WILL 

PRE-SESSION 


GIVEN 

SECOND  SESSION 

Monday,  August  8  to 
Friday,  August  26 
Rmghtration 
Friday,  August  5 
9  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 


REGULAR  SESSION 

Monday,  June  27 
Friday,  August  5 
Rmgistration 
Friday,  June  24 
9  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 

Saturday,  June  25 
9  a.m.  to  1 1  a.m. 

Foreign  studytours  are  offered  in  French,  Music,  Art,  Education,  History,  and  Social  Welfare. 


Monday,  June  6  to 
Friday,  June  24 
Rmgistration 
Friday,  June  3 
9  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 


OFFICE  HOURS 

Daily: 

8:30  o.m.  to  4  p.m. 

Saturday: 

9  a.m.  to  12  Noon 


For  further  information  writ*  or  visit 


Broad  St.  and  Montgomery  Ave.,  Philadelphia  22,  Penna. 
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NEWARK  STATE  COLLE 

Union,  New  Jersey 


1 

I960  SUMMER  SESSION 

JUNE  27  —  AUGUST  9 

Courses  ir 

Registration,  June  23  and  24 

1  Academic  and  Professional  Subjects 

r\  i 


Graduate  and  Undergraduate  Courses  in  — 

Administration  and  Supervision  Health  and  Physical  Education 

Education  of  the  Handicapped  Junior  High  School  Education 

Elementary  Education  Mathematics 

Early  Childhood  Education  Music  Education 

English  Science 


Fine  and  Industrial  Arts 


Social  Sciences 


Secondary  Education 


also 

Special  Summer  Session  Workshop 

Off-Campus  Summer  Centers 

My  11  -  My  29 

Morris  County  —  Monmouth  County  — 

Morris  Hills  Regional  High  School  Asbury  Park  High  School 

Rockaway,  New  Jersey  Sunset  Avenue,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

for  catalogue  and  information,  write  to: 

Director  of  the  Summer  Session  •  NEWARK  ST  ATE  COLLEGE  •  Union,  New  Jersey 


